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N the 12th Tan I left Homihon: to FO my laſt directions 3 th Dociety's | 
| Secretary at Edinburgh, and take a view of the Society's flocks at Barnbougle, 
before my departure. Not finding the ſhepherd on the 13th, I returned to Barnbougle 
on the 14th; and afterwards took leave of Mr Horne, and left Edinburgh in the after- 
noon. On the 15th, inſtead of going directly to Dunſe, as my route ſeemed to indi- 
cate, I began to perambulate Lamermoor, and ſtopt at Longformacus in the evening. 
From thence to the 20th, partly on horſeback, partly on foot, I traverſed this diſtrict, 
and the pariſhes of Gordon, Lauder, and Channelkirk in Lauderdale, and arriving at 
Dunſe on the evening of the 20th, had ſome converſation with the dealers in wool 

there. | 
Lamermoor is a kitty diſtri, the limits of which are not very accurately defined. 
Strictly, it is one of the three diviſions of Berwickſhire ; and comprehends the pariſhes 
of Craneſhaws, Longformacus, and Woolſtruther; but, as the pariſh of Garvald, and 
part of many other pariſhes of Eaſt Lothian, lie in the ſame range of hills, the whole 
of the hilly country is frequently called Lamermoor. In this large ſenſe, it ſtretches 
ſrom Lamertoun, near the eaſt ſea, to Lamerlaw, on. the borders of Lauderdale, 18 
miles; and from Danſkin, near Gifford, to within a little of Dunſe, about 15 miles. 
This tract is compoſed of ſeparate hills, divided by deep ravines, with ſcarce any thing 
| A | that 


Et 


that deſerves the name of a valley interveylpg. The ſummits, to the ſouth and weft, 

are high; Lamerlaw, the higheſt, being ſuppoſed to be about 1600 feet above the level 
of the ſea. The country gradually becomes lower towards the eaſt coaſt; and to the 
| eaſt of Cockburn the height of the hills is very 'moderate. Nature here appears in all 
the debility of old age. The herbage is frequently ſhort and ſtunted, and many ſpots 
almoſt naked. The trees which have formerly flouriſhed ſpontaneouſly along the hol- 
lows by the rivulets, and ſometimes up the ſides of the mountains, are dying away; and 
ſome attempts to raiſe artificial clumps have been very unſucceſsful.” 

The inhabitants ſpeak of it as a ſtormy country; and no doubt the eaſtern blaſts will 
batter it pretty ſeverely at times; but the more frequent ſtorms of rain and ſnow from 

the ſouth-weſt muſt be greatly broken and ſpent on the heights in that quarter, and the 
injury from deep ſnow lying on the ground leſs ſerere. 

It appears, by looking at the gullies by which the ſides of the hills are penetrated, 
that they are compoſed of columns of hard rock, ſtanding perpendicular, or nearly ſo, 
and ſeparated by many fiſſures, running in the ſame direction. From this ſtructure of 
the minerals, it might be expected that the ſurface ſhould be dry; and, when the fiſ- 

ſures are open, and the ſoil thin and looſe, it is ſo; and the ſprings ariſing on the hill 
ſides are not numerous. The ſoil is various: It is generally of the colour of brick, as 
are alſo the outſides of the ſtones which appear near the ſurface. It is for the moſt part 
thin, ſtony, and open, bearing feeble herbage. It is ſometimes of a more denſe clayey 
nature, and of a light gray colour: This retaining the water on the ſurface, has en- 
couraged the growth of various moſles, and other watery plants, which, in rotting, have 
formed a ſurface of from 6 to 16 inches of light peat earth, ſeldom more, except where 
the growth has been increaſed by ſome ſpring. Where the peat earth is thick, and the 
declivity to take off the water little, heath, bent, and deerhair, are the chief plants; "I 
ſometimes heath almoſt alone. Ling appears in ſome ſpongy places ; on the hard dry 
ſpots, * ſweet herbage, conſiſting chiefly of the poa, fox-tarl, ſheeps feſque, anthoxanthum, 
&c.; the laſt mixes every where with the heath, where the ſoil is not very ſpongy, | 
'The whole face of the country is checquered with the different colours of theſe diffe- 
rent plants; but the dark heath, and the blanched bent and feſque, are, at preſent, the 
moſt prevalent. Many of the hill ſides have been formerly cultivated; and the crop- 
ing ſeems to have been continued till the ſoil has been exhauſted, or waſhed aug The 
principal ſtreams are the Whittader, the Dye, and the Watches. 12 | 

This tract is principally depaſtured by ſheep ; but there is ſcarcely any ae who 
does not cultivate part of his poſſeſſion, and keep a number of neat cattle, conſiſting of 
breeding cows, and the young ſtock which they produce z the moſt of the calves being 
reared. The cattle are of the Northumberland kind, long ſmall necked, fine made, and 
ſomewhat long legged. They ſeem to be above their paſture; and are probably leſs fit 
for ſuch ground than the Galloway or Argyleſhire cattle. The males are caſtrated, and 


| kept, a to be fed on turnips, but never uſed | in labour. Some cut part of the fe- 
| 8 males 
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males alſo. The great object in keeping cattle, and cultivating the land, is to make a 
better proviſion for ſheep, by railing turnip and hay, and improving the paſtures. 

The number of ſheep in Lamermoor, from the ſtricteſt inquiry I could make, do not 
exceed 42,000. The moſt part of theſe are of the black faced moor kind, having ge- 
nerally horas. Here, and in all the diſtricts through which I afterwards paſſed, they 
are called fort ſbecp; and I ſhall henceforth always mention them by that name. It is 
impoſſible to trace their origin, there being no tradition of the ſheep here being ever of 
a different kind: Nor can they be called a diſtinct variety of the ſpecies ; for a conſide- 
rable difference of figure and fleece may be diſcovered among the individuals, even of 
the flocks to which the greateſt attention has been paid: And it cannot well be other- 
| wiſe, it having long been the cuſtom to bring rams of different figures, from different 

places, to copulate with the ewes, according to the fancy of the farmer. It is believed ; 
by the moſt of the farmers, that theſe ſheep can live on harder fare, and ſhift better for 
themſelves in bad weather, than the finer woolled ones. As their lambs, when brought 
forth, have q thick rough coat, and the mothers ſhifty in bad weather, leſs loſs is ſu- 
ſtained by the death of lambs in a bad lambing time. Their greateſt defects are the qua- 
lity of the woo!, and not being diſpoſed to fatten at an ary age, as mey are leſs mild 

and ſedate than the finer fleeced ſheep. 

| Beſides theſe, ſome have introduced a finer woolled ſheep. Theſe are the long hill 
ſheep of the eaſt border, now known under the name of the Cheviet breed, which will 
be afterwards particularly deſcribed. This has been done either by bringing in a new 
ſtock, or putting the fine woolled long rams to copulate with the ſhort ewes : But this 
has not yet been long enough purſued to eſtabliſh fully the comparative advantages or 
diſadvantages of each kind; and thoſe who are doubtful of the propricty of changing 
their ſtock; await the iſſue of the experiments making by their neighbours *. 

| This 


* At Whitſunday 17 792, Mr Hay of 3 in Eaſt 6 ſubſet a farm to two bro. 
thers, Meſſis James and Thomas Stevenſons from Northumberland, who are thoroughly 
acquainted with the management of a breeding farm, and particularly with the Cheviot 
breed of ſheep. 

Mr Hay informs, that, when he ſaw this breed of ſheep brought up on theſe farms, he 
_ entertained conliderable doubt of the ſucceſs of the experiment; and fortunately an oppor- 
tunity ſoon offered, of ſeeing a correct comparative trial betwixt them and the black faced 
thee | 
Mr Hay's principal ſhepherd, and who had been as with him, was continued upon the 
farm by the Meſſrs Stevenſons; and he kept his own ſtock of the black faced breed 5 

In autumn 1792, when the ſeaſon for laying ſheep had arrived, it was found that the 
| Cheviot breed had throve remarkably well, and were, in general, in better order than the 
black faced ſheep belonging to the ſhepherd, oY 

24ly, The ewes and the lambs that had been fed in the beſt paſtures, although the paſ- 
ture was apparently very bare, were found to be very fat; and a much . number of 
them, than of the black faced ewes, had twins. 

d4ly, Upon inquiry, Mr Hay found, that the Meſſrs Stevenſons had a greater number 


of ſheep and of black cattle voou this ferm than ever he had kept. ES 
U. 


U Th wages of every ſhepherd conſiſts of ſo many ſheep, which paſlure long alth the flock of his maſler, 


pounds (of 22 ounces) of butter to a Scotch pint, (fully two Engli 


***VV 
This is not a fattening diſtrict. Sometimes a fallow ewe from the hill is killed, and 
weighs from g to 10 lib, avoirdupoiſe, per quarter; the fore quarter near a pound lighter 


than the hind; tallow 7 or 8 lib.z the quarters of a ſnow-breaker wedder, of five years 
old, above a pound heavier each. One farmer, by way of experiment, fed two wedders 


for two years in an incloſure on his own high farm. They weighed. 18 lib. per quarter; 
tallow 18 lib.; the age 53 years. The mutton is eſteemed excellent. 


The ewes begin to lamh about the 1oth April: The young, when brought forth, bes - 


ing well covered, are nimble and vigorous, get up almoſt as ſoon as fallen, and ſuck and 
follow the dam. The loſs of lambs this ſpring is eſtimated at about a tenth of the whole. 


There is moſtly one lamb, at a birth, but ſometimes twins; and this happens oftener of 


late, ſince more attention has been paid to feed regularly in ſtraits. The lambs are moſt- 
ly white; but ſame have black: (pots on different parts of the _ and one, e in 
36 is black all over. 

It was formerly he ok to 3 a | good healthy ewe to 7 or 8 years old, when 
they begin to fail and loſe their teeth. Ewes are now commonly ſold off with their 
fourth lamb. Since feeding with hay and turnips has been practiſed, ſome of the fe- 


males take the ram the firſt year, and bring a lamb at a year old; but this is not ap- 


proved of by judicious breeders, as it tends to make a weak diminutive ſtock. It is 


= thought better to keep them from the ram till they are a year and a half old, and the 


ſmalleſt and weakeſt to two years and an half. Big ewes are ſold, in the ſpring, from 
10 8. to 12 8.; fucked ewes, at Michaelmas, from 8s. 6d. togs. 6d.; wedders, at 21 
years old, for eech os turnips, at 115. to 128.; at 3 years old, from 128. to 148.— 

| | Eight 


_ 4thh, The wool of the Cheviot breed Fells from 19s. ts 20 8. per Ade! and Mr Hay 
uſed to ſell the wool of his black faced ſheep, from 8s. to tos per ſtone only; and he adds, 
that from his granting permits, as a Juſtice of the Peace, for the tranſport of the wool of 
the Meſſrs Stevenſons, he finds, that they have cut, upon the whole, a third more wool from 
their ſtock than his black faced kind ever yielded; © 

They generally cut from 25. 6d. to g 5, worth of wool from each ſheep of their feeding 
flock; and their feeding wedders, give from 45. to 45. 10 d. worth of wool each, 

The wool of the Cheviot breed has increaſed in quantity, and improved in quality upon 
this farm; and laſt year the Stevenſons offered a en with the wow dan yr panda Is | 
wool from that breed. 

The mode practiſed by the Meflrs Stevenſons, I in laying their ſheep, is, or a mixture of 8 

iſh quarts) of tar. 

The Meſſrs Stevenſons never milk their ewes after weaning the lambs: 24h, They never 
fold them: '3dly, They have ſowed out. the whole of the hill paſture; and it is no part of 
their plan ever to have any part of it in tillage.” In ſhort, they never ſuffer the ſheep to be 
diſturbed, or in the ſmalleſt degree reſtrained in travelling over their paſture. | 

Mr Hay adds, that as to the weight of the cat eaſe, he finds very little difference betwixt 
thoſe of the Cheviot breed, and of his own black faced breed. 

The Meſſrs Stevenſons have lately taken a new farm, called Den which is the 
higheſt hill in this county, and is entirely covered with heath; upon this farm they have 


alſo introduced the Cheviot breed; and, ſo far as their thort experience goes, they ſay, they 


have reaſon to exſpect they will thrive even on that high ground. But they add more tar 


do the mixture for the laying of the oP kept upon theſe high grounds. 


3 
Eight hog fleeces, 9 ewe 3b or 6 wedder fleeces, nas a ſtone of 24. lib. avoirdu- 
poiſe ; though there is ſome difference in different grounds; hogs fed on ſoft graſſy 
ground having a longer and heavier fleece than thoſe who go on harder paſture. 

Wool is generally ſold by the ſtone of 24 lib. avoirdupoiſe; but ſome ſell by the ſtone 
of 22 lib. and give 2 more, or a pound to the Kone, which makes only 10 ounces of 
difference in the ſtone. The price laſt year was from 9s. to 12 s. per ſtone, which is 
more than double the price it ſold for 10 years ago: But this is not attributed ſo much 
to the improvement of the fleece, as to the great riſe in the market price during that 
period; though the high price of wool has induced ſeveral people to make ſome at- 
tempts towards the improvement of its quality: This is by rejecting all the ewe lambs 
which have a hairy open fleece, or are all over black on the face and legs, or have black 
or blue ſpots on the neck, hips, or other parts of the body; retaining only for the breed- 
ing ſtock ſuch as have a white, ſoft, and equal fleece, and the faces and legs only ſprink- 
led with black ſpots, and choicing rams of the ſame deſcription.—At this time the ſhear- 
ing had not commenced in Lamermoor ; but the wool which I had the opportunity to 
ſee was from four to five inches long. The parcel, No. 1. will ſerve as a ſpecimen. 'The 
proportion of hairy breech wool is different on different individuals of every flock; but, 
upon the whole, is not leſs than a fourth part. Hog wool is always the longeſt ; but 
the weight of the fleece increaſes, with the ſize of the animal, to the ſecond and third 
ſhearing. It gradually diminithes on nurſing ewes as they advance in age. 

The wool, of late, has been ſold, ſome to the Galaſhiels manufacturers, but moſt to 
the dealers, who come to the country and purchaſe it. They are moſtly employed by 
the ſtaplers of Leeds and Halifax; and the wool is ſhipped either at Leith or Berwick. 
Sheep and lambs are fold at markets held in the neighbouring towns; ſuch as Gifford, 
Lauder, Dunſe, Stow, &c. A market, at  Loogformacus, for big m—_ the ſpring, is 
much wiſhed for, 

All the ſheep are waſhed before a t and this is done | in various ways. Some 
have four or more people ſtanding in a pool, and others on the brink, who hand i in the 
ſheep to them. The firſt takes a ſheep, ſoaks the fleece, and plunges it into the water 
with the back downward, and hands it to his neighbour, who does the ſame, and ſo on 
to the laſt, from whom it goes out to ſome green bank on the oppoſite ſide. Others 
have a pool formed in ſome rivulet deſcending from the hills, and a ſpout ſo fixed, that 
the water falls by it into the pool. Two perſons ftand in the pool: The firſt dips a 
| ſheep in the ſtanding water, ſoaking and rubbing its fleece, then gives it to the other, 
who holds it firſt with the one fide, and then with the other, under the ſpout ; and in 
this manner, with the help of two people on the brink, waſh 40 in an hour. Others, 
again, make the ſheep leap, from a breaſt of three or four feet high, into a deep pool, 
formed in a river or brook, through which they ſwim to a ſhelving bank on the oppo- 
ſite ſide z repeating this as often as it is thought neceſſary for cleaning the fleece, or as 
the ſheep can bear without being too much exhauſted, which is generally three times, 

5 1 B | RS or 


She 
or oftener. Some, after paſſing them quickly twice through, give them time to drip 
and recover on a green bank, and again paſſes them twice through as before; and, when 
neceſſary, this is repeated a third time. As ſoon as the fleece is dry, the ſheep are 
ſhorn, that they may not ſoil the wool by rubbing; but, when they can be kept clean, 
it is thought better for the wool that it ſhould remain uncut for three or four days af- 
ter. When it is ſhorn, and a little of the coarſeſt and dirtieſt breeeh wool taken off, it 
is wrapt in fleeces, and laid up in a barn, with ſpars of wood under it, to keep it dry till 
it be ſent off. The advantage of waſhing is, that, beſides taking away the ſand and 
dirt, it makes it fit for keeping for ſeveral years with ſafety, whereas unwaſhed wool is 
very ſoon damaged. Waſhing, in warm weather, is alfo reckoned healthful for the ſheep, 
when it is executed with proper coolneſs and caution. Barren ſheep are {horn about the 
1 of July, and nurſing ewes about the 15th. | | 

It is conſidered, by ſheep farmers, an impertinent queſtion, to alk either what rent. 
they pay, or what number of ſheep they keep. I found it therefore neceſſary to be 
very delicate on that ſubject, in order to obtain the neceſſary information on other 
heads. In all the ſheep countries through which I paſſed, it has been found expedient 
to diminiſh the number of the flocks, in order to maintain them properly throughout 
the year. In this diſtrict, probably, at an average, from two to three acres g0 to main- 
| tain each ſheep; and the rent may be about 2s. a head. ; 
The ſheep, of all ages, are falved with a mixture of tar and butter. The proportion, 
formerly, was two pounds of butter (22 ounces avoirdupoiſe to the pound) to a Scotch 
pint of tarz and with three pints of tar thus mixed, a ſcore of old ſheep were ſalved. 
Half a pint more was given to a ſcore of hogs. Of late, ſome make the tar go farther, 
| by giving a greater admixture of butter. Three, and even four, pounds of butter are 
now mixed with a pint of tar. The falving is performed about the middle of October. 

This falving is thought neceſſary, to defend ſheep from the cold and damps of win- 
ter. The tar is held an efficacious medicine for the ſcab, and uſeful to deſtroy the ver- 
min which lodge upon them; and thus it prevents the fleece from being broken by 
| ſcratching and rubbing, and falling off in the ſpring; and many are convinced that 

ſheep could not live here without it; yet, from fair experiment, they have been found 
to live on pretty high ground in this diſtrict, and enjoy as good health unſalved as thoſe 
that were. The wool, however, was leſs in quantity, and more harſh in the quality : 
And it is ſaid, that if the ſame ſheep be kept white for a courſe of years, the fleece fails 
much, both in quantity and quality. It is univerſally admitted, that unguents, applied 
to the ſkin of ſheep, not only occaſion an increaſe in the growth of wool, but renders it 
| more ſoft and mellow, and fitter for the purpoſes of manufacture. | 

Few of the ſtore farms keep above 1000 ſheep. Theſe are divided into three daiſes, un- 
der three different herdſmen. The firſt, and moſt numerous claſs, are the breeding ewes. 
While theſe are nurſing their young, all the reſt of the flock are in another claſs, and 
feed on the bighers W or more diſtant parts of the farm; the beſt being allotted 

to 


14.3 


to the nurſing ewes. The lambs are weaned about the beginning of July, and the ewes 


milked for ſeven or eight weeks. Butter, to mix the tar for ſalving the ſheep, is made 


from the cream, and the milk is made into cheeſe. This long milking i is now thought 
injurious to the ewes; and ſome are ſhortening the term conſiderably. The milking 
ſtall, or bught, which generally ſtands near the farm houſe, is compoſed of two parallel 

| ſtone walls, about nine or ten feet diſtant, with a gate to open and ſhut at each end. 
When the weather proves rainy, the omen around the milking {tall becomes ſo miry 
that the milking muſt be given up. 


As ſoon as the lambs are weaned, they become the third claſs, and are put upon 


high ground, bearing heath, bent, and deerhair, where they are kept for ſix or eight 


weeks. This is here called birning, probably from burning, becauſe frequently the heath 


has been previouſly burnt, that a new growth may ariſe. This practice is thought of 
great importance. Keeping them on high ground, and feeding them on rough paſture, 
is ſaid to harden the conſtitutions of young ſheep, to accuſtom them to put up with 
coarſe fare, and thus to prepare them for the hardſhips they muſt afterwards encounter. 


But, leſt this treatment, too long continued, ſhould reduce the body, and put them in 


danger of dying of weakneſs in the ſpring, about the middle, or toward the end, of 
Auguſt, they are brought to lower and more grafly paſture, which has been ſaved, or 
very lightly eaten, from the end of June. This is called the hog fence; and here they 
are tended and fed through autumn and winter. A proper hog fence ought to conſiſt 
of a variety of paſture; ſweet graſſes to feed them up in autumn, heath and bent for 
their winter ſupport, and ling, moſs-crops, drawling, &c. to furniſh an b eanly bite i in the 


ſpring. 


viſion for the ſheep. They tear up ſuch of the old paſture land as has ſufficient depth 
of ſoil, or is of ſo eaſy a declivity as to admit of culture, and after reducing it by ſum- 


mer fallowing, and applying what dung and lime they can procure, ſow it with turnips 


in drills. A crop or two of oats or barley follows the turnips, and the land is laid 
down with clover, rye graſs, and rib graſs, for hay.—Some reſerve their ſtock of winter 


food till the flocks are in real ſtraits: Others think it a wiſer courſe to begin to feed 

betimes; and, as ſoon as the winter ſets in, lay down a few turnips, in ſome dry well 
ſheltered place, to the hogs daily, and continue as long as the turnips laſt. The ewes 

' alſo ſhare in the ſame treatment; particularly all that appear weak. In this way, they 


fay, the flock are always in better condition; as the ſtrength being kept up, they are 
the more able to ſtruggle with hardſhips in the latter end of winter, or beginning of 
the ſpring. Hay is either reſerved till the turnips are over, or given along with them ; 
and it is obſerved, that ſheep have a higher reliſh, and a better appetite, for the former 
when they have caten of the latter. Half a Scotch ſtone of hay, or four cubic feet of 


ne. is thought to be a moderate ſubliſtence for a ſcore of mY. in a day. Some- 
times 


The farmers beſtow as great pains as circumſtances will admit in making winter pro- 
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times all the ewes are allowed to come down to the turnip field once a " and take a 
bite of. them upon the ground ſo long as they laſt. | 

| „Though this i is reckoned a healthy diſtrict, the rot formerly 8 in Fran ſea- 
ſons, and on ſome farms, and carried off a part of the Hock ; but, ſince winter feeding 
bas been attended to, it is ſcarcely known. The ſame may be ſaid of that debility, and 
cahexical habit, occaſioned by hunger, and unwholeſome food, in winter, which is near 
a-kin to the rot. It is called the blue 1 in ſome 3 and carries off a great 
many ſheep i in bad ſcaſons. 

The. furdy, or water in the hend, 3 is a common diſeaſe: It chiefly. affects cheep: of a 
year old, and makes its appearance in the beginning of furamer, The patients have 2 
ſtrange diſtracted appearance, run about in circles, hold their heads to one ſide, ſtumble 
and fall down, and immediately get up and run out at a great pace. They will ſome 
times ſtand for hours hanging over ſome purling brook, ſeeming to liſten with admira- 
tion to the murmuring ſtream. When they are driven away, they ſtruggle obſtinately 
to reſume their ſituation, and not unfrequently tumble in, and periſh in the water. 
The water in the head is contained in a bag or cyſt, which gradually enlarges, en- 
eroaching upon the province of the brain, and corroding that part of the ſkull with 
which it comes in contact, till death enſues. The method of cure is to ſearch the head 
of the animal to find the affected part of the ſcull, which yields under the preflure of 
the tnumb, and to penetrate the part with a red hot iron, and let out the water. It is 
computed, that from one in 20 to one in 30, are ſeized with this EO and OP 
the half of theſe recovered by the operation. | 
Other diſcaſes ſometimes occur, which not being 1 are little . to. The 
moſt general and fatal malady is that which is here called the Graſs ill in hogs, in other 
places known by the different names of Sickneſs, Braxy, c. This diſeaſe, which 
frequently thins the fold, ſeizes ſheep of the firſt year in the month of October, and is 
moſt prevalent in inconſtant weather, with frequent hoar froſts, and on the north ſides 

of the mountains where the hoar froſt lies longeſt. The beſt and ſtrongeſt hogs are its 
moſt frequent victims, . They are generally taken ſuddenly, and ſeldom eſcape with the 
lite. They become very ſick, lie, and ſtrike out their feet. The body ſwells, and a 
ſpume of an offenſive ſmell comes: from the noſtrils; and death ſoon ſucceeds. The 
diſeaſe is ſaid to be, ſomethipg,of the ſame, nature with the Iliac Paſſion among the hu- 
man ſpecies. An obſtruction takes place, and the inteſtines, particularly the ſtomach, 
called che Radikin, | is greatly inflamed... The only palliative, which has been found, is to 
drive the whole, to, meagre paſture, as ſoon as the diſeaſe makes it appearance among 
them; but it is xeckoned gather. a dangerous expedient, young ſheep, reduced by ſpare 
feeding at this ſeaſon, being in danger of falling by weakneſs, before they can be reſtor- 
ed. Some few that are ſeized. haye been relieved. by making them run, when they are 
found {till capable of exerting. themſelves. But the diſcaſe for the; moſt-part ſeems to 
baflle all medicinal atempes, and deſtroys ſometimes + or more of the young ſheep. 
incurable, 


91 


Incurable, however, as it is generally held, I was told wonderful things of the ſuccefs 
of one man in a neighbouring diſtrict, who recovered every patient. he found with the 
life. Upon making particular inquiry, I was told, that what I had heard was matter 
of fact; that the name of this extraordinary man was Elliſon, a ſhepherd with Mr Mur- 
ray of Croſbie, in the pariſh of Gordon, in Lauderdale; that he performed the cures by 
means of ſome red liquid in a bottle, which he always carried about with him, but 
would ſuffer no body to ſee him adminiſter it, nor would reveal the ſecret ; but pro- 
miſed to leave it to his ſon. Thinking I could not beſtow a little time better than in 
inveſtigating this matter, I ſet out for Lauderdale. When I arrived there, I was told that 
the man and his ſon were dead ; that his daughters had been carried to Kelſo, and other 
| towns, to which he went once in the year to buy drugs; his perſon deſcribed to the 
druggiſts, and the articles which, according to their recollection, they uſed to ſell to 
him, bought ;—herbs, which his daughters thought reſembled thoſe he uſed to bring to 
the houſe, gathered; but, when the compoſition was adminiſtered, it failed of effect. 
Part of the pariſhes of Gordon and Lauderdale are low, compared with the ſur- 
rounding hills, conſiſting of a mixture of fine dry cultivated land, and hard moor, pro- 
ducing chiefly heath. On the lower grounds are a kind of long ſheep, pretty large, pol- 
led, and moſtly white faced. The wool was formerly of the clothing kind; but of late, 
by feeding with hay and turnip, and croſſing with rams from the low parts of Nor- 
thumberland, the fleece is become deeper. The length of the ſtaple is about 5 inches; 


5 6 Hleeces of all ages make a ſtone of 24 lib. avoirdupoiſe, which ſold laſt year to the Gala- 


ſhiels manufacturers for 17s. Sheep of all ages are ſal ved lightly: Three lib. butter 
is mixed with the pint of tar for hogs, and a pound more for old ſheep. As no wed- 
ders are kept, and no more hogs than neceſſary to keep up the ſtock, the flock feeds 
all together. They ſometimes paſture on land that has been cultivated, and laid down 
with artificial graſs, and in winter get a few turnips and hay, and are now lefs fond of the 
wild moor. The carcaſe of the ewes weighs about 13 lib. per quarter. They are never 
houſed, except thoſe that have the weakeſt da in . bad night, at the ſeaſon of 
lambing, and little loſs is ſuffered. © 

In farms which confiſt of a great proportion of axle land, che Diſkley wand has 
peen introduced from Meſſrs Culleys ſtock, and managed as in the lower parts of Ber- 
wickſhire. Six pounds of butter is mixed with a pint of tar for ſalving them. 

Where there is a mixture of mooriſh hill, and land capable of producing turnip, ſome 
buy ſhort wedder lambs, keep them on the hill to 3 years old, and then feed them with 
turnips. But the greateſt part of the turnips are uſed for feeding black cattle, as 2 
greater quantity of manure for the improyement of poor ſoil is obtained that way. 
Along Kelfhope water, which falls into the Leader, the hill fides are dry, and covered 
with ſweet herbage, with a mixture of juniper. On the farm of Longhope there, a 
flock of long ſheep were feeding. Their faces were moſtly ſprinkled with black ſpots, 


without horns, and their wool contiderably finer than that of the Oy ſhort ſheep. 
&— But 


1 


But in the pariſhes of Lauder and Channelkirk there is a great deal of high” coarſe land 
covered chiefly with heath) and very cold and ſtrong. The ſnow lies long. Some years 
the ſheep'are fed with hay and unthreſhed oats for 14 weeks. Short ſheep alone are 
kept, and no attempts have been made to improve the quality of the wool; but it 
is thought ſomewhar' finer than that of the ſheep on the neighbouring heights of 
Peeblesthire?? Laſt year it ſold from 7s. to 9 8. per ſtone, the ſame weight as Lamer- 
moor. It has of late been bought by wookdealers in the neighbourhood, who ſend it 
moſtly to te north of England, Sheep are ſold at Peebles, Stow; &c. A market for 
ſnewing hetvy ewes in the ſpring is much wiſhed for! The divifion of the flock, the 
birning or ſummering of lambs, ſize and weight of quarters, waſhing of the ſheep, &c. 
much the fame as in! Labermsor. A pint of _ . with 2 lid. of butter, falves | 
6 hogs, 7 wedders, or 10 ewes. e eee 5 
It is the common opinion, that ſhort ſheep are bel Wy to this high ground, and 
that no other would ſuceeed fo well: Yet Mr Gray, maſter of the inn at Nortoun, re- 
ports, chat he has a ſheep farm, part of which is very high and ſtormy. He has improv- 
ed the quality of the wool by repeated croſſings with fine woolled rams from Mil field in 
Northumberland. His wool fold laſt year at 16.8. per ſtone; the ſize of the carcaſe is 
_ raiſed from. to to 12 lib. per quarter; and the ſheep as hardy and as healthy as before. 
He ſalves with à mixture of 4 lib; or n to a 8 of n n wo n a «. x06 
| proportiom , 144 147 7. 5 | 'pt | 
The grafs-ill and ſturdy wk ma dete among the Meg and prevalti in the 
ſame degree as has'been/deſcribed'in the account given of Pamermoor. 
Tue number of ſheep kept in the ee laſt mentioned parillics, nn to the iN» 
foriatiore given meß are about 25, % %m3 . a | | 
Tze greateſt diſadvantages to mbep fürtning, in Lamermoor ahd Lauderdale, are the 
want of Theſter to the meep' in ſtormy weather, and the want of incloſures on the land 
capable of etikivation, to protect fuck apbps'as the firmers cultivate for proviſion to tlic 
mn docs i Winter. -Pb'retedythe latter, ſomè färmers are making conſiderable exer- 
tions at their own expente; and, in ſome of the new leafts,'the landlords lrave contrac- 
ted to make at læuſt; two ineloſtres om ech fürtn. Ab Rents are plenty; and dexterity 
in walling graddulty giving ground; probably inclofures will {Gon Become more preva- 
ent and wi certtinly be a gleat Benefit to the colmtry. With reſpect to the former, 
though alVdgree that ſheep ſuffer ruck by the inclemency of the Weather, and that ſome 
kind of protection from the ſtorin. might be of great ſervice” to them; providell they 
could at the fame time enjoy a ſufficient quantity of food to ſupport them, many are afraid 
hat would be ipoſſible to ſecure but theſe advantages it alt times, and that ſheep, 
aſter being accuſtomed to the benefit of ſhelter, would feel more reludtande to go out in 
the ſtorm. in queſt of food, and ſo loiter till their-ſtrength was exhauſted, which would 
occaſion more death in the fpring than if they had ſuffered, unprotected, the pelting of 


he * But che averſion in ſheep to ſtormy weather, which is here acknow- 
ledged, 


* 


f 


Hs 


_ Tedged, pleads ſtrongly for ſome attempts being made to protect them, The cruel winds 


. which blow acroſs the hills, are not more injurious to the ſheep than to the vegetables 
which ſupport them; and every ſtorm, which drives them to the hollows, not only nar- 


rows their preſent range, but preys upon w':at ought to ſupport them hereafter, Broad 


ſtripes of planting drawn along the ſides of the hills, in different places, ſweeping in 
curves, ſo as to open bays of various aſpects, promiſe, in a great meaſure, to ſuit the 
different ends; and the larch and birch being the ſureſt alpine plants, ſeem to be beft 
adapted for this purnoſe. Were a ſuflicient body of theſe-put together, the land pro- 
perly drained, and a judicious attention paid to planting and fencing, there is ſcarcely, 
perhaps, a hill in Lamermoor which would not produce trees, not only to afford proper 
thelter for ſheep, but to encourage an increaſed, and more laſting, growth of eſculent 
vegetables, anch alſo to clothe and adorn a haked country. | 

Punſe, being ſituated near the foot of the Eamermoor-hills, is a great mart for ſheep 


and wool. Mr Spence has reſided there, as a felt monger and wool dealer, for upwards. 


of 40 ycars, and dealt to a large extent. Mr Mabin was bred a clothier and dyer, and, 
by the aſſiſtance ot Mr Hay of Drummelzier, now manufactures on his own account. 


He employs about 30 people, and makes very handfome narrow cloths; but labours un- 


der great diſadvantage, in not having command of water to work His machinery. The 


opimon ot theſe experienced people, reſpecting ſheep and wool, is, that thort ſheep, as 
beiag hardier; are ſitteſt for high ſtormy paſtures; and; if proper care be taken to 


choice only thoſe of the fineſt cloſſeſt fleece for a ſtock, will'be the moſt profitable on 
ſuch ground; that the wool, of late, ſince ſtoremaſters began.to crofs with ſine woolled 
rams, is improved; that a light dry ſoil, producing ſhort ſweet graſs, and a moderate 
climate, where ſheep are not expoſed to extreme cold-and- ſtorm; is. moſt favourable for 


fine carding wool; that. ſheep, when reduced by hunger and cold, have not only a 
lighter fleece, but the wool, though fine, is weak and dry, and leſs valuable to the ma- 
nufacturerz that high feeding, by lengthening the ſtaple, increaſes tlic. quantity of wool, 


but makes it coarſer; that. ſmall ſheep, white, or flightly. ſprinkted, on the face, bear 
the beſt carding wool, which ought not to exceed two inches in length... Salving they 
hold neceffary for preſerving the quality of wool in all cold high paſtures; when that is 
omitted, the. wool i is of a harſh unkindly quality; but too great a quantity of tar was, 


and ſtill is, uſed by ſome, which tends tp conſume, the wool, A greater admixture of 
butter; which many now uſe, has made great improvement, both in the real quantity 
and in the quality. Oi; i in place # butter, they anden IJ and of en they have no 


experience. n nee in, 


Mr: Mabin buys the beſt FREE] wool, amel. 5 it into; PLES * Kana, the 
breech wool, which may be,about one fifth of the whole, and this he ſells wk &c. 


The reſt he manufadtures into cloth of different qualities. 1 


Dunſe is thought to be a good ſtation for a wool comber, as much conbng oat” of. 


an excellent quality, Fora in the lower parts of Berwickſlure. 
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SECTION n. 


On the 21ſt and 22d, I made ſome circuits through the low part of Berwickſhire, and 
waited on Mr Swinton of Kimmergham. On the 23d I went to Greenlaw, where I 
heard that neither Mr Low, nor Mr Dickfon of Antoine's Hill, were at home, and 
therefore rode to Kelſo in the evening. Mr Swinton has different kinds of ſheep, and 
is making various experiments, to which he orders his overſeer to pay accurate atten- 
tion. His paſture lies warm, is rich, ſweet, and well ſheltered, being a lawn around the 
houſe, on which many fine trees ſtand ſcattered. His flock conſiſts of ſome Cheviot 
ſheep, ſome long woolled from Northumberland, and ſome of a very coarſe fleece, ſaid 
to have been brought from Spain, beſides a fine woolled Spaniſh ram, an ewe and lamb, 
and a Ryeland ewe and lamb. He cauſes ſpecimens of the fleeces, from different parts 
of the body, to be kept, to compare that of one year with another; and propoſes to 
tranſmit theſe to the Society. 

The fleece of the Ryeland ewe, cutting 1793, is a little deeper and coarſer than 1792. 

The Spaniſh ram has been much reduced, | but now recovering: His fleece is alſo 
weightier, and rather coarſer. 

The firſt Spaniſh ewe died of the foot-rot; and her lamb, which had the 1 diſeaſe 
at its birth, died of it alſo. Mr Swinton has got a new one, of a very fine fleece, which 
ſold this year at 35. 6 d. per lib. ee, She and her lamb ſeem to be in good 5 

health and ſpirits. | 

The effects of croſſing, between the Spaniſh ram and the ewes of the other binds, 
is remarkable. The wool of that with the Cheviot ewes is nearly equal to the Ryeland 
fleece, and ſold at 2. per lib. The fleece of a Spaniſh ewe, with long, coarſe, and hairy 
wool, fold at od. a pound; the fleece of her lamb, got by the fine woolled Spaniſh ram, 

is two inches long, and fold at 2s. a pound. 'T he wool of the croſs with the Northum- 
berland ewes is become ſhorter and finer, in the ſame manner. It ought here to be ob- 
ſerved, that all the above were ſhorn, in lambs, 20th Auguſt laſt year; and the wool in 
queſtion is that which grew from that time to the middle of June. 

The middle part of Berwickſhire, lying to the ſouth-caſt of Lamermoor, is low Row” 
plain, and is now, for the moſt part, a bighly cultivated diſtrict. The ſoil is generally 
light, dry, and ſriable, partaking of a ſandy or gravelly nature. Near the banks of the 
Tweed is ſome ſoil of a more tenacious nature, approaching to clay. Under both there 
ſcems to be an open dry under ſtratum. The whole is of a reddiſh brick colour. This 
red earth ſeems to be poſſeſſed of an uncommon degree of latent fertility, which exerts 
itſelf when ever it is properly excited; and the inhabitants are not wanting in induſtry 
to call it forth. The land is almoſt every where incloſed with ſtone walls or thorn 


hedges ; and many of the hedges are in excellent order. The fields in tillage are well 
| dreſt, 


E 


dreſt, perfectly freed of weeds, and bearing fine crops. Thoſe in paſture have a clote 


turf, ſtored with good grafles, and yielding abundance of rich paſturage. Beſides the 


natural ſource of fertility above alluded to, there are other circumſtances, of which the 
people have availed themſelves, to bring the land to this condition. In fome few places, 
in the bottom of marſhes, a vein of rich ſhell marl is found, which has been uſed with 
great ſucceſs. All alony. the Whittader, a band of petrified clay marl appears in the 
face of the banks, and may be found by digging in the neighbouring fields. This, when 
laid on the land in large quantities, has very conſiderable, and laſting, effects in produ- 
cing both corn and graſs: But, as its operation is flow, and the digging and cartage la- 
borious, many now prefer lime, which they bring from Northumberland to the ſouth 
fide of the country, and from Faſt Lothian to the north. Indeed, there is great induce- 
ment to uſe lime here; for its efficacy is remarkable; turnips being raiſed by it without 
any other manure. Manure is never applied but on fallowed land. If a field is thought 
ſo poor as not to be fit to yield a crop without it, the old turf is plowed up, and the ſoil 


reduced by repeated plowings and harrowings, lime, or other manure, is then laid on, 
the land neatly ridged up, and turnip ſced drilled in on the top of each ridge, moſtly at 


about 23 feet dittant between the drills. The turnips, which are ſown from the middle 


of June to the middle of July, are repeatedly cleaned with the hand and horſe hoe, and 


any weeds that may have eſcaped the frequent plowings and harrowings effectually de- 


ſtroyed. The number of cattle fed by thoſe turnips furnithed the farmer with a ner 


ſtock of manure, and enabled him to make additional amehorations on the land. It is 
thus the improvements commenced, by which the fields of the Merſe are brought to ſo 
high a ſtate of cultivation; and great, indoe(, the improvement muſt appear to any one 
who compares the luxuriant crops on the culiivaicd land with the ſterile appearance of 
the ſpots which ſtill remain untouched. - | | 

The late increaſed demand for butcher meat, and the high price to which it aroſe, 


gave an additional ſpur to the turnip hutbandry ; and many put a conſiderable part of 


their poſſeſſion into a perpetual rotation of turnip and corn crops alternately. Some 
even had one turnip crop immediately ſuccecding another. But this perpetual ſtirring 
and opening the ground, and the quick ſucceſſion ot the ſame kind of plants upon it, 
was ſound to exhauſt it too much and, beſides, the great expence of the number of 


labouring people and horſes, neceſſary to conduct this operoſe ſy ſtem of huſbandry, in- 


flamed by the late riſe on the wages of labour, induced huſbandmen to turn more of 
the land to graſs, and ſuffer part of it to remain 1 fo, while it continues to produce good 
paſture. 
With the increaſe of improved paſture, the practice of paſturing ſacep has increaſed. | 
Formerly, {ome lowland long woolled ſheep were kept in this diſtrict, bearing, it is ſaid, 
combing wool of an exceeding good quality. They are now mixed with, and almoſt 
toſt, in the Diſhley breed, which has quickly gained footing in the Merſe. Meſſrs Culley 
and Mr Dauſon, upon the ſide of the Tweed, have been long known as eminent breed- 
| | MO | ST _ 
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r 
ers of this kind of ſneep. The ſame line is now followed in tlie central parts of Ber- 
wickſhire; and Meſſrs Logan of Edrom have taken the lead in it. They began by croſ- 
ſing their ewes with Diſhley rams, hired at 1001. and upwards for the ſeaſon, and have 
now brought their ſtock to a conſiderable degree of perfection. The principal breeders 
| obſerve great nicety in their choice, and reject a ram that an ordinary obſerver would 
think unexceptionable; but it is the make and figure of the animal, rather than the 
wool, which is the principal object of attention. Some of the firſt breeders now hire 
out rams from 10 l. to 501. for the ſeaſon. They are really handſome theep, and make 
a pleaſznt appearance on the fine green paſture where they feed. But the original ſtock 
having been ſo fully deſcribed by Mr Marſhal, in his Obſervations on the Midland 
| Counties, it is unneceſſary to attempt it here. 

They are generally carried on from birth to ſlaughter by the ſame owner. Eves get 
the ram, at a year and a half old, about the firſt or ſecond week of October. A few 
turnips are given to the breeding ewes, in time of ſnow, in winter; and daily, for a month 
before lambing, they are moderately fed, ſo as not to make them too fat, which is dan- 
gerous in that ſtate. A cart load ſerves 50 or 60 a day. After lambing, they = as 
many turnips as they can eat, while turnips laſt. 

Two ewes, deducting all incidental loſſes, produce three lambs at weaning time. Being 
much diſpoſed to become fat, they are but indifferent milkers, and ſeldom make good 
fat lamb. The lambs are weaned about the middle of June, and put to run on ſhort 
paſture for ſix or eight weeks. They are afterwards brought to rich graſs; and as ſoon 
as it fails fed with turnip, either folded on the turnip ground, if dry, or turnip carried 
to a dry firm paſture; and this is beit for the ſheep, which delight in a dry clean bed. 
Henceforth they are always kept in high condition ; it being an unerring rule never to 
allow an animal, which is going to be fed, to loſe any fleth ; for which reaſon, the 
ſheep which are to be ſooneſt fold are always preferred to the beſt feeding. 

An Engliſh acre of paſture is allowed to two ſheep; but where the paſture is very 
rich, it feeds four for ſeven months. About the middle of November, when the graſs 
fails, they are begun to be fed on turnips ; and, daily, as many as they can eat, ſo long 
as the turnips ſtand, are given to them. Full feeding coſts from 3 d. to 4d. per week, 
each ſheep, or about 6s. for five months. Some dunmonts are ſold for laughter, from 
16 to 20 months old, in the months of July or Auguſt, after they are ſhorn of their 
firſt fleece, at from 248. to 325-3 but the greateſt part are kept, and fed as above de- 
ſcribed, till after the ſecond fleece is ſhorn. They then weigh from 24 to 34 lib. avoir- 
dupoiſe, per quarter, the fore quarters rather heavieſt, and are fold from 35 s. to 45 s. 

each, ſhorn ſheep. Ewes are fold after having nurſed the third year's lambs, as they 
fall off both in carcaſe and fleece after they are four years old. They weigh from 20 
to 26 lib. per quarter, and are fold in Septeinber for 28 8. or upwards, = 

As ſoon in the month of May as the weather becomes mild, the barren ſheep are 
hand waſhed in a pool of ſome river or running ſtream, The nurſing ewes, which are 

| | | not 


E 


not in ſuch high condition, are waſhed about a fortnight or more thereafter. When 


the wool is thoroughly dry, they are cloſe ſhorn 1 in a very neat manner. The ſheers 
uſed are neater, and of a ſmaller ſize than the common ones. The operator cuts with 
the points directed towards the unihorn wool, and takes off the fleece ſo neatly, that 
ſcarcely a mark of the ſlieers is to be ſeen. This kind of ſhearing is called Crlleying, 


from the name of the gentleman who introduced it, Maſterly as it appears to be, it is 


not approved of by the ſtoremaſters of the hill country. They ſay, that, by the ap- 
pointment of nature, when the winter is over, the fleece, which has defended the ſheep 


from the cold, begins to loſe its hold, and a new growth ſucceeds; that any part of the 


new wool, clipt along with the old, goes away in the waſhing, and is loſt to the manu- 
facturer; while too cloſe ſhearing expoſes the animal to the alternate injuries of the 
fcorching ſun and cold rain. Theſe objections, however, do not lie ſo fully againſt 
ſhearing the high fed ſheep in queſtion in this manner, as the fame diſtinct ſeparation, 
between the old wool and the new, does not + (ako place in their fleeces, and they are 


generally better ſheltered. 
The wool is all of the combing kind; the kingih of the Rupie ed 8 to 12 inches. 


The hogs, the dunmonts, and the ewes fleeces, are each kept ſeparate, and laid up in a | 


wool loft. The fleeces of the hogs are heavieſt, the ewes the lighteſt. Seven fleeces, 


at an average, make two ſtones. It is ſold by the ſtone of 24 lib. avoirdupoiſe, at from 


168. to 18s. per ſtone. No. 2. will ſerve as a ſpecimen. Some goes to Aberdeen, Banff, 


Edinburgh, and Stirling; but the moſt part is ſold to dealers from Leeds, and other 


manufacturing towns of Yorkſhire. The ſheep are generally purchaſed by Jobbers, 


| who drive them to Morpeth market, and ſold for the conſumption of Newcaſtle, Shields, 


Sunderland, the collieries, and ſhipping. Some alſo go to Yorkſhire, and farther ſouth, 


There are few diſeaſes mentioned to which theſe ſheep are incident. The ſturdy 


ſeizes ſome hogs ; but, as they are always fat, their throat is cut as ſoon as it is obſerv- 
tempted. Much doubt is entertained here about the 
ly it, and find no inconveniency: Some ſalve hogs 
to faſten it: Some prefer tar, and mix 8 lib. of 


ed; and this is the only cure 
utility of ſalving. Some never ap 
with oil, mixed with as much butter 

butter with a pint, and ſalve the hog 


SECTION HI. 


ArrER leaving the lower parts of Berwickſhire, and going, by Greenlaw, to Kelſo, as 
already mentioned, I left Kelſo on the 24th, and going through the pariſhes of Maccar- 

fon, Smallholm, and Merton, waited on the Earl of Buchan at Dryburgh Abbey. 
From thence, by Melroſe, to Galaſhiels on the 2 5th, where I ſtopt to viſit the works, 
and have ſome converſation with the manufacturers. I afterwards waited on Mr Pringle 


of 4 called at ſome of the ae eee m, and ſtopt at Selkirk in the 
ovening. 
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evening. Neither Sir Gilbert Elliot nor Mr Pringle being at home, I propoſed to pe- 
netrate into the central parts of the country, by the courſe of the Etterick and the Yar. 
row; but being diſappointed of a guide, and hearing there was to be a fair at Yetholm 
on the 27th, at which many of the ſtoremaſters attended, I went from Selkirk to Haw- 
ick on the 26th, and thence to Yetholm on the 27th, to meet with the people on whom 
T had been directed to call for information. None of the gentlemen whom I ſaw at the 
fair being at leiſure to attend me the day following, I went to Kelſo in the evening. 
- Approaching Greenlaw from the eaſt, we leave the fine cultivated land behind us; 
and an arid mooriſh ſoil ſucceeds, producing principally ſhort heath, fine bent (agro/fir 
_ feliformis), ſheeps feſque ( feſ{uca ovina), and ſome ſweet ſhort graſſes. A few corn fields 


- Intervene ;z but moſt of the land is occupied in paſturing ſheep. Here it may be obſerv- 


ed, in paſting, that the large thriving plantations of the Earl of Marchmont, over the 
fummit of a hill, ſhow what may be done to raiſe ſhelter on pretty high ground. From 
Greenlaw, to the banks of the Eden, near Kelſo, the ſame poor moorith land ; ſome 
hollows moiſt, and ruſhes ( funcus conglomeratus), abounding. The environs of Kelſo are 
rich. All the land is handſomely incloſed, and adorned with planting. Every field is 
cultivated like a garden; and the crops promiſe a proper reward for the care beſtowed 
on them. Herc, it any where, agriculture has arrived at perfection; and it is perhaps 
the moſt beautiful and highly cultivated ſpot in Britain, Through the pariſhes of Mac- 
carſton, Smallholm, and Merton, is a mixture of plain and hilly ground; the foil moſtly 
dry and ſandy ; partly cultivated, partly paſture ; the hills moſtly clothed with fweet 
herbage, with ſcattered buſhes of furze. The Earl of Buchan has a fine airy paſture 
bill, incloſed with, a ſtone wall, a dry foil upon a rocky bottom, covered with cloſe ſweet 
| herbage. The valley affords a ſnug retirement in the ſtorms of winter. His Lordſhip 
has got ſome ſmall Ryeland ewes, and ſome young ewes from Cheviot. Theſe are croſ- 
ſed with a little Spaniſh. ram with curled horns. It is a very healthy animal, quite ſound 
in the feet, and feems to be better ſhaped in the hind parts than moſt of the ſheep from 
the ſame country, rather low ſhouldered, But it was fo ſhy I could not get near it to 
examine it accurately. The lambs have very cloſe well topped fleeces, and fine. Their 
make is not exceptionable, were it not for the lowneſs of the ſhoulder. 

The Yielden hills are dry and rocky, covered with fine herbage. The fields around 
Melroſe, and all along the ſide of the Tweed, are cultivated. The hills, which now be- 
gin to approach nearer to the ſide of the river, are hard and rocky; ſome covered with. 
a pleaſant verdure, and others with ſhort heath and bent, and ſome verdure intermixed. 
Galaſhiels is a.riſing village. Every one is engaged in ſome department of the woollen 
manufacture; and a ſpirit of induſtry, which muſt. give pleaſure to every wellwiſher of 
the country, pervades the whole. It is needleſs to attempt here any account of the 
manufactures of Galaſhiels, as a very accurate detail has been given, in the Statiſtical 
Account of the pariſh, by the Rev. Mr Douglas, the miniſter, a very intelligent gentle- 
man, and a zealous promoter of the important manufactures in which his pariſhioners | 


27 

are employed. It will be proper, however, to add, that, ſince that account was written, 
the Hall for the ſale of cloth, in imitation of that of Leeds, has been built by ſubſcrip- 
tion *; and great progreſs made in the application of machinery for executing the dif- 
ferent offices, and facilitating the labours of manufacture. The ſole material is wool, 
of the growth of the neighbouring country. It is bought immediately from the farraers, 
and ſorted by the manufacturers. The fineſt, which is from 18s. to 22 5. per ſtone, is 
divided into five ſorts; two finer on the fore parts of the body, two coarſer farther back, 

and the breech wool makes the fifth. The ſecond wool, from 128. to 1 5. is divided 
into four ſorts; that on the neck and ſhoulders making the firſt; the wool of the body 
is divided into two parts; and the breech makes the fourth. The coarſeſt wool uſed 
here is bought about 7 s. per ſtone, and divided into two ſorts. The tar is diſcharged 
from the wool by means of a compolition, proportioned according to the groſſneſs of 

the taring. The breech wool is moſtly ſold to the north of England, for carpets, and 
other coarſe uſes, at 58. or Gs. per ſtone. The ſorted wool is teaſed (diſhevelled), 
ſcribbled, and carded, by different machines driven by water; and the ſame. wheel 
which gives motion to the fulling mills moves the whole. As much work is uſually 
done by a ſet of theſe machines, in preparing the wool, in a day, as formerly coſt a 
guinea when done by the hand. The ſlabbing, or roving, and the ſpinning, are perform- 


c on engines, having each between 30 and 40 ſpindles, wrought by the hand of ons 


perſon ; and the manufacturers ſay it is impoſſible to ſpin proper yarn for cloth upon 
water machinery. The fly ſhuttle to the loom has alſo been lately introduced, by which 
a great deal more work can be performed. Thus hand labour is greatly ſhortened, and 
all the different operations cheaper and better done ; yet, from the extenſion of the 
manufacture, no perſon is thrown idle. If the manufacturers of Galaſhiels have not 
ſuccels, it may at leaſt be ſaid they deſerve it. From long experience, they have ac- 
quired great {kill in wool, and the manner of managing it in all the ſtages of manufac- 
ture. Their application is unremitted. They frequently conſult with one another about 
what improvements may be made; and, of late, the young men are ſent to work for 
ſome time at Leeds, Huddersfield, or Halifax, to make them maſters of their buſineſs, 
and learn any new diſcovery that may have been made. More houſes for water ma- 
chinery are now building, and more ſlabbing and ſpinning engines erecting; and thoſe 
induſtrious people want nothing but capital to carry the woollen manufacture to a very 
reſpectable height. They now dread the conſequence of the unhappy ſhock which the 
commerce of the country has ſuffered ; and it is much to be feared, that, in their ſitua- 
tion, it wall fall heavy upon them. What a pity it is they ſhould be overwhelmed |! 
Every prudent ſtep ſhould be taken by patriotic ſocieties, or individuals, to prevent it ; 
for, ſhould this valuable manufacture be cruſhed while it is ſtill in its infancy, perhaps 


it may not be ſoon, nor eaſily reſtored. Three hundred and thirty-fivepacks of wool 
5 | * FT 3 3 are 


al The Hall is opened, for the ſale of cloth, firſt Monday of every month. 
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are conſumed here annually. The manufacturers think, that, if the regulations whiclx 
take place among the Yorkſhire manufacturers were alſo — by ſome kind of 
authority among them, they would be of ſervice. 

The opinion of the Galaſhiels manufacturers, and others in this neighbourhood, re- 
lating to wool, is as follows; that great improvement has been made in its quality, in 
the neighbouring country, of late, by the attention paid to croſſing, and chotcing the 
fineſt woolled rams; that the wool of ſome farms is finer than that of others, by 2 8. or 
J8. per ſtone, even when the ſtock, and attention to- improvement, is equal; that the 
wool of the ſame ſtock, and the ſame farm, differs in different ſeaſons; that long graſs 
and full feeding tend to make wool longer and coarſer; that wool is fineſt when ths 
ſheep are ſparingly fed on ſhort ſweet graſs, and land tolerably dry ; that ſalving is ne- 
ceſſary for preſerving the quality of wool, if the paſture is wet, or high, and expoſed to 
the ſtorm; and they prefer ſalved wool to white, or unſalved, except for light colours, 

or the white of mixtures, if a proper quantity of butter be mixed with the tar; and they 

think four pounds of butter, to one pint of tar, is the beſt compoſition. They add, 
that the ſalving of one year has a good effect on the fleece the year following, though 
the ſalving has been diſcontinued; for which reaſon they think it would be proper to 
ſalve ſheep every ſecond year, on paſtures where it is not abſolutely neceffary to ſalve 
every year, Salving prevents the growth of kemp (dead hairs), which is apt to prevail 
among the wool of ſheep feeding on hard dry paſtures. The fineſt wool uſed at Gala- 
ſhiels comes from the neighbourhood of Jedburgh. 

The paſtures near the foot of Galawater are moſtly green, with heath” and bent on 
the tops of the hills. Near the foot of the hills, the ground is frequently wet, and 
covered with ſpret ( juncus articulatus). Between the Tweed and Selkirk mixed paſture; 
moſtly of a good quality, From Selkirk.to Aile water, the hills are moderate, and the 
flopes gentle; a dry foil upon whin rock; the paſture, moſtly green, intermixed with 
ſpots of heath. Much land, which has been formerly in tillage, ſeems now to have lain 
long in paſture; and it is remarkable, that the Fefuca ovina, which has been much cele- 
brated as a favourite food of ſheep, is riſing in great tufts on theſe old paſtures, and left 
untouched, while the other graſſes. around are eaten down. The height between the 


Aile and the Tiviot i is a cold wet clay ſoil, moſtly cultivated, but e, poor crops. 
Upon the banks of the Ti ot are fine dry cultivated fields, ; 

Through all this tract, de long hill ſheep of Tiviotdale (which will be particularly 
deſcribed in the next ſection) are paſtured. In the lower parts, this kind has been kept 
from time'immetioridt ; but, of late, almoſt every one has been attempting to improve. 
them, in ſtiape and fleece, by crofling with rams brought from the banks of Rule, Kale, 
or Beaumont waters. On the higher grounds, ſuch. as the paſtures along Gala water, 
and other places on the borders of Selkirkſhire, they have been only introduced fince 
the riſe of the er of wool. They now prevail up the Gala to very near its ſource; 


up the Enrick'v to as lower boundary of Extrigk Fo. 3 and 7 the en to Yarrow 
church. 


3 9 1 


| church About the heads of theſe ſtreams, the ground being high, the ſoil wet and ſoft, 
and the climate cold and ſtormy, the ſhort ſheep, which are deemed the moſt hardy, 
are till retained. Where the long ſtock has been introduced, the change has been ge. 

nerally brought about by buying a few ewe lambs of the long kind at Hawick markets, 


and afterwards continuing to bring rams for the whole flock from the caſt border: But 
others have contented themſelves with the flower method, of croſſing, from time to 


time, the ſhort coarſe woolled ewes with fine woolled long rams. It would be endleſs 


to recapitulate the minutiae of every farmer's practice for this purpoſe; but I ſhall give 


the proceſs followed by one very acute farmer near the foot of Gala water, which may 


ſerve as a ſpecimen. When he entered upon the farm, the ſtock was of the long kind, 


polled, and white faced; their ſhape was gibletty, having long flender necks and legs, 


and the ſhoulders thin and low; the wool indifferent. His firſt aim was to improve 
the carcaſe, by procuring ſtout handſome well ſhouldered ſhort rams to croſs with the 


ewes of his own flock; taking care that the fleece of theſe rams was as good, and as free 
of black fpots, as poflible, and rejecting ſuch of their lambs as were ſpotted and hairy, 


He afterwards croſſed the progeny with fine woolled long rams, from the heads of Rule 


and Kale waters, and has ſinee enlarged the ſize of his ſheep, by croſſing the ewes with 


larger rams of the ſame kind, brought from places nearer the foot of theſe ſireams. 


He now conſiders his flock as ſuperior to others around him, both in ſhape and fleece, 
or, as he calls them, the beſt bred ſheep in the neighbourhood. He thinks fine wool- 
led ſheep are as hardy as the coarſe woolled; that the fame paſture maintains as many 
of the former as pf the latter; and that the former, being more quiet, feed better and 
fatter. He gives his ſheep a little hay in winter, whenever they will take it. His ewes 
give plenty of milk, and nurſe the lambs well z and the lambs, though their clothing is 
| ſhort, when the two firſt days after the birth is over ſtand the cold as well as thoſe 
which are more roughly covered. The length of th n his flock is about three 


inches, and fold laſt year at 18 8. per ſtone. He falves all his flock with a compoſition +. .' 


of 4 lib. of butter to the pint of tar, and thinks this much better for the wool, and as 


good to defend the ſheep on any ground, as a greater admixture of tar. It is the ge- 


neral opinion of farmers, that it is of importance to bring rams from other flocks, and 
never to breed in kin, for improving and preſerving the en the fleece, and the health . 


of the flock. | | 
The figure and [0 of the ſheep are e different, in different places of this tract. Some 


with longiſh legs and thin fhoulders; others ſquare made and well proportioned ; ow- 


ing, no doubt, to the different degrees of attention paid to the breeding. A little to 


the ſouth of Selkirk, there was a flock compoſed of long and ſhort ſheep; and it was 
obſervable, that the long ſheep were in beſt order, their fleeces neat and entire, while 


thoſe of the others were much broken. A ewes tarcaſe weighs trom 19 to 12 lib, per 


quarter. Some keep only breeding ewes; but thoſe who rear wedders ſell them com- 


monly, ir in dog or noone from 25 to 138. each; draught ewes, of five or ſix years 
old, 


{i 


1 


8 


old, are ſold, at Michaelmas, from 8 s. to 10s. The price of wool, laſt y year, was from 
15 s. to 188. 6d. per ſtone, of 24 lib. avoirdupoiſe. Six hogs, and eight ewes flecces, 
make a ſtone of ſalved wool. The length of the ſtaple is from 2 to 3 inches. 
In the lower lands, where the ewes are well fed, it is not uncommon for them to 
bring forth twins, but one lamb is moſt frequent. One of the Earl of Buchan's ſmall 
Ryeland Ewes brought forth, and nurſed, three lambs this ſummer, but was well fed in 
the ſpring with oats and hay. There are a number of markets for ſheep, lambs, and 
wool, in this country, held at * et. * Selkirk, and St. Boſwell's 
Green. RY 

All the ſheep are waſhed before ſhearing, either by paſſing through the pool, or hand 
waſhing. Barren ſhcep are ſhorn about the latter end of June, and the nurſing ewes a 
fortnight later: But the time varies ſomewhat according to the ſtate of the weather. 
The lambs are generally weaned before the mothers are waſhed. 

This tract is very various, and ſome places more healthy than others. The ſickneſs, 
or graſs-ill, i in hogs, proves very fatal in ſome farms, and in others is little felt. Many 
impute this diſeaſe to the ſpare paſture allowed to new weaned lambs on the ſummer- 
ing grounds, and the full feeding afterwards, when they are brought to the ſaved graſs 
on the hog fence, For this reaſon, the practice of long ſummering, and ſaving ground 

for a hog fence, is much given up. The weaned lambs are kept with the barren ſheep 
for a fortnight, and then the whole flock is allowed to mingle, and paſture over the 
whole farm; and it is faid there is now leſs death. The ſturdy is known, but not com- 
plained of as the cauſe of great loſs. The leaping-ill, a diſeaſe which has been very fa- 
tal through all the weſtern parts of Roxburghſhire, has occaſioned great loſs in ſome 
rts hereabout; but it is now leſs frequent. This dreadful diſorder will be more par- 
ticularly deſcribed in the next ſection. The land is moſtly dry; and there are few i in- 
ſtances of the rot; nor is the ſcab greatly complained of. 
be flocks are not numerous: Thoſe I met with were moſtly from 300 to oo, and 
ſome ſmaller. On the diſtant hills, I underſtood they were larger. The paſtures are 
not incloſed. Thoſe who poſſeſs arable land fold their ſheep, during the night, in in- 
clofures made with walls of ſods, pretty large, with diviſion walls, either for ſhifting the 
whole flock, or ſeparating it. In one corner of the incloſure is a fmall one, in which 
the ewes are milked for ſix weeks, or more. The ſpace, thus enriched by the drop- 
pings of che ſheep, is ploughed up, and cropped with oats, the year following, and af- 
 terwards with turnips, for the maintenance of the flock. Where . turnips are given to 
ſheep, the feeding is begun ſoon after Martinmas, and the full of a boxed cart given a 
day to three ſcore, ſo long as the turnips laſt. Some have a little hay provided, which 
is given in ſtraits. No particular attention js paid to the young lambs; and a great death 
happened among them this laſt ſpring, which was attributed chiefly to the weakneſs of 
the ewes. There is no diviſion of the flock, but that of keeping the breeding ewes and 
the barren ſheep: ſeparate, while the former are e giving ſuck. | 
1 


„ 
J found moſt of the ſheep ſalved; and all thoſe who practiſed ſalving ſeemed to be 
certain of the benefit ariſing from it. They ſaid, that it prevented the great increaſe of 


cades (ſheep bugs), which are moſt numerous on young ſheep; that it improved the 


quality of wool, and prevented it from falling off in the ſpring ; and that ſheep thrive 
the better for being ſalved. The proportions in the compoſition are different, Some 
mix three pounds of butter with one pint of tar, and this ſalves 10 hogs. For older 


ſheep, they put four pounds to the pint. Some give no more than 25 pounds of but- 


ter to the pint of tar for the whole flock ; others, beſides the butter, add a pint of oil 
for 12 pints of tar. The wetter the foil, it is judged neceſſary to ſalve more groſsly. 
On the paſtures near the Tweed, an acre is allowed to feed a theep on thoſe that are 
more diſtant, and the land higher, much more is EQUINE: 


SECTION IV. 


From Kelſo, I went down the 'Tweed, and, croſſing it by the bridge at Coldſtream, 


went along the plain country, through Milfield to Woolier. From thence, | june 29. 
turning to the north-weſt, I began to traverſe the hilly diſtrict, ſo famous for its fine 


woolled ſheep; and from this time to the 5th July, I crofled the country, calling at dif- 


ferent farms on both ſides wehe, the border, and attending at che different operations of 


the ſeaſon. 


The flat country of Northumberland is cultivated in the ſame neat manner as the 


Merſe, and the environs of Kelſo, The ſtiffeſt ſoils are pulveriſed by dint of labour, 
and prepared for turnip. On the light dry foil, turnips are eaten upon the ground by 


ſheep, and wheat is ſown in the month of February, producing excellent crops. This 


management is found to be preferable to a clean fallow, on ſuch land. A tolerable crop 
of turnips is reckoned worth 5 1. per acre. The droppings from the ſheep enriches the 
land ; their treading conſolidates it, prevents the injury of the drought, and affords a 
firm hold to the roots of the corn; and the corn ſpurrey ( /pergu/a arvenſi 45, a very 
hurtful weed, is deſtroyed. For all theſe reaſons, a ſurer and better crop of clover, « or 
other artificial graſſes, is obtained. 


On moſt of the improved paſtures ſheep are fed, generally of the Diſhley kind, but 


ſome alſo of a larger bone. "Theſe laſt are ſaid to have been long in the country, and 
are probably of the ſame origin with the Tees water ſheep. The management is the 
ſame as in the low lands of Berwickſhire, already deſcribed. On the low dry downs of 
Milfield, a gravelly ſoil, covered with a mixture of heath, ſine bent, and ſweet ny 


breeding ſheep, bearing fine carding wool, are kept. | 
The hilly diſtrict, which I am now to deſcribe, is very extenſive. A waving line, 


running from the north ſide of Ruberſſaw (a hill ſo called,) and croſſing the Jed and | 


the Rule, and ſo Ro to near Yetholm, bounds it on the north; from whence 
F . it 
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it extends ſouthward to the foot of the hills in Northumberland, where the land be- 


comes capable of cultivation. Ruberſlaw, the head of the Jed, and Carter Felt, mark 


its weſtern boundary; and it extends eaſtward to near Wooller, and the banks of the 
Till. This extenſive tract is very thinly peopled. Excepting the inhabitants of the 
villages of Yetholm, Kirk Newton, and a few inconſiderable hamlets, farmers or ſtore- 


maſters, poſleſſing each from 2000 to 7000 ſheep, with their neceſſary herdſmen, la- 
bourers, and domeſtics, make the whole of its population. The bottom, almoſt every 


where, is rock, approaching generally very rear the ſurface. This is either of a hard, 
ſlate coloured ſtone, ſtanding in perpendicular columns at a little diſtance from one an- 
other, and the interſtices filled with fragments, of the ſame colour, in a more decayed 
and ſhivery ſtate, or a brick coloured ſtone lying irregularly, and ſeparated by many 
fiſlures, which, either from its original conitruction, or ſenile ſtate, ſhows a tendency. 
to decompoſe, witk the air, and is generally crumbled into ſmall fragments near the 


ſurface. Both are known by the common name of whin; the one called the blue, the 


other the brown, or red rotien abbin. The ſoil, wherever there is ſoil not injured by 
riling ſprings or ſtagnant water, is {weet and fertile; but the ſurface is too bold to fub- 
mit to the plough, and many of the ſummits too much expoſed for the production of 


corn; the whole being almoſt continued cluſters of hills ſtanding cloſe by one another, 
in- the midit of which Cheviot raiſes his broad black head far above the reſt. Other 


ſummits are pretty high z ſuch as Hownam-law, Browndean-laws, Carter- fell, &c. The 
whole country is naked and open, except a very few ſmall incloſures, or paddocks, ſur- 
rounded with ſtone walls, at ſome of the farm houſes. Scarce any of the few clumps 
of fir, which have been planted for ſhelter to the ſheep, are in a thriving ſtate.  The-- 
whole is now an unbroken continuation of ſheep paſtures, except ſuch cultivation 


as is made for the accommodation of the flock. In ſuch an extenſive tract, where the 
efforts of nature are neither controlled nor directed by the hand of man, the ſurface 


productions, as may be expected, are very various. The hills from Wooller to Kirk. = 
Newton are rocky, and pretty ſteep, but covered with a cloſe ſweet verdure to the ſum- 
mits, with ſcattered ferns growing among the ſtones on the hill ſides. The banks of 


College water are ſhort fweet paſture, with ſome mixture of heath. The moſt beauti- 


ful ſmooth low verdant bills lic between Newton and Paſton, on all ſides. To the {outh _ 
of Yetholm are many cluſters of fine ſmooth knolls, covered with the ſweeteſt verdure. 


In this neighbourhood, many of the hills bear the marks of having been cultivated to- 


the ſummit z and ſome of thoſe which have lain long neglected are now breaking up. 


All the paſtures along Beaumont and Kale waters, near the foot, and. 


for turnip, &c. 
Spots of heath and bent 


for mere than 15 miles up theſe rivers, are cloſe. and fine. 
ſometimes occur on the hill ſides; but this is admitted to be an advantage. All the 


paſtures, however, are not of this fine quality. On the north ſide, where the country 


3s leſs hilly, there are many plain fpots, which having lain long neglected, the ſurface 


water has preyed upon the ſoil, deſtroyed the ſweet verdure, and brought a growth of 
| moſſes 


3 


111 


moſſes (ci) in its place. Theſe accumulating, have formed a thin coat of peat cartlr 


over the original foil, producing, in ſome places, heath (erica), deer hair ( ( ferrpus coſfie" 


rojus et pac ifterus), and fine bent (agriſlis jiliformis), in others chiefly ſtool bent JUNCUS 
Snarius) J Where the ſtagnant water is increaſed by riſing ſprings, the visla paluſiris, 
the carix panicia, and ſuch marſhy plants, appear among the other herbage, Upon the 
ſoath-weſt of Cheviot, the plain top of the Ridge is covered with a coat of peat earth, 
in ſome places very coarſe and miry, producing all the kinds of mooriſh herbage above 
enumerated. Among theſe places, however, there are dry ſlopes on the ſides of the 
hills and hanging banks of the brooks, ſuch as Cocquet water and other ſtreams, where 
the red ſhivery rock appears, producing fine paſture. 'Vowards the heads of all the rivers 
and ſtreams, the paſtures become coarſe. The head of Red water, and of the Jine, 
are very ſpongy. I intended to go down the latter, to get a fuller view of the country, 
but was told it w ould not be practicable to travel that way, with a horſe unaccuſtomed 
to ſuch roads. North-weſt from Clieviot, in the parithes of Jedburgh and South Dean, 
is a great range of good paſture of a mixed nature. The hilis are compoſed of the red 
thivery rock; and the upper parts are covered with a thin but fertile foil, bearing a 
cloſe turf of ſweet herbage, interſperſed with tufts of the fe/luca ovina to the ſummit. 
Some ſpots occur, having a thin ſurface of dry peat earth, producing ſhort heath, the 


different kinds of bent, (gr, canina, plimila, et filiformis), mixed with other gramina. 


Towards the bottoms of the hills, the ſloping ſides are of a clayey nature, formed pro- 


bably of melted fragments of rock waſhed down. Theſe, moiſtencd by the w atcr de- 


ſcending from the tops of the hills, or exfuding in ſinall ſprings from their ſides, are 


als ays very damp, and over-run with ſpret { ;zncus articulatur), Frequently ſpaces in- 


tervene, between the hills, of flattiſh ground covered with a ſtratum of ſoft peat earth, 


from 6 to 18 inches deep. On thele, heath and rank mottes grow, interſperſed with 
eriafborum poliſtachion et vaginatum. The young ſeed ſtems of both theſe plants, which. 
riſe early in the ſpring, are called nf, or ms crops ; and the long narrow leaves of the 


latter d:aw-/ing. Theſe plants contribute greatly to the ſupport of ſheep. On all the 


moiſt places, nardus ſtricta, ſchoenus nigricans et alb4s, and ſome of the larger ſpecies of 
carex, abound, and ſcem to be comprehended under the general name of ling. Conſi- 


derable pains have been beſtowed, of late, to correct the exceſſive humidity of all the 


wet parts of the paſtures, by drawing open drains through them, about 18 inches wide, 


and 14 or 15 inches deep, ſlanting acroſs the declivity, in the hanging ground, and ge- 
nerally terminating at the ſource of ſome ſprmg. Great beneſit is {aid to be derived 


from this practice, by ſweetening the paſture, and allowing the theep to lie combortalys. 


when they chooſe to take their abode i, fuct places, 
This, like every other hilly diſtrict, muſt feel the ſtorm pretty ſeverely at times; yet 


the rains, ſnows, and winds, are certainly leſs violent than in ſome higher and more 
weſterly parts. That this is the caſe, ſeems to be confirmed by a vulgar ſaying, com- 
manly uſed here. As it is more ores ſaid, A Scotch miſt will wet an Engliſh- 
| c man. 
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man to the ſkin,' alluding to the greater humidity in the northern part of tke iſland, 
ſo it is ſaid here, © That a Liddiſdale miſt will wet a Tiviotdale man to the ſkin.” The 
ridge along which the diviſion of the two ancient kingdoms runs is very high, and there 
the ſnow lies long; and, indeed, moſt of the other great ſummits are too much elevated 
for ſheep to live in, in ſtormy weather. But, many of the hills ſtanding detached, fur- 
niſh numerous hollows of different expoſures, in ſome of which ſhelter muſt be found 
againſt every direction of the wind; and, however high ſome of the mountain tops may 
be, many of the hollows muſt be low ground; for the brooks, wherever I obſerved them, 
do not deſcend by cataracts, or rapid currents, but in gentle purlings, to the ſea. 

The ſheep fed here were formerly called the lang hill ſheep of the eaſt border: but are 


now better known by the name of the Cheviot ſheep. They are all polled and ſmooth 
faced ; their fleeces are unmixed white ; the legs and faces either white, or ſomewhat 


mixed with black or brown; and this mixture on the face is always of a darker ſhade 
towards the noſe. Thoſe with the black mixture on the face are ſaid, by ſome, to bear 
the fineſt wool. Their heads and ears are finely ſhaped ; their countenances mild and 
pleaſant. The whole figure is generally regular and well proportioned ; but there are 
individuals in ſome flocks rather thin ſhouldered, with legs too long for the ſize. The 
body, but more eſpecially the tail, is longer than that of the ſheep deſcribed in Se. I.; 
and hence, probably, has ariſen the diſtiaction of ſhort and long ſheep. The fleece is 
| generally cloſe, even, and full topped; and the wool ſoft and fine, of from 2 to 3+ inch 
es length of ſtaple. The ſame kind of polled ſheep have fed in this diſtrict for time 
immemorial ; nor does any body alledge that they were ever the natives of any other 
region. The fine green hills around the feet of the ſtreams by which the country is 
watered, may be called he northern Arcadia. Tn theſe mild retreats, where a knoll ariſes 
to afford ſhelter againſt every blaſt ;—where a long-during verdure yields a moderate. 
ſuſtenance, but never a gluttonous feaſt ;—where a warm dry bottom gives always an 
_ agreeable bed this race ſeems to have been firſt reared, and afterwards {ſpread over a 
larger diſtrict. However, they have of late been greatly improved. Formerly, they are 
ſaid to have been lank and gibletty; the back lax, the legs and neck long and flender, 
and the ſhoulders thin; the fleece, though fine, open topped, and the breach hairy; the 
lambs weak, and thinly covered. About 3o years ago, Mr Robſon, a farmer of preat 
profeſſional knowledge and attention, is ſaid to have been the firſt who attempted to 
' amend theſe defects. He brought rams from the Wolds of Lincolnſhire to copulate 
with his ewes, by which the carcaſe and figure was much reformed; and, by repeated 
_ croflings, has obtained a highly improved ſtock. Some, however, alledge that he has 
| carried the matter too far, and has made his ſheep too ſoft for the climate. However 
this may be, he is not now ſingle in the endeavour to reform. Every farmer has been 
labouring, according to his judgment, with Ks or more aſſiduity, to improve the flocks, 
both in figure and fleece; and in the hands of thoſe very well informed, accurate, and 


intelligent men, the art of ſheep paſturing has. made grocer progreſs, in the courſe of 
the 


E 
the laſt 30 years, than it had done, perhaps, for many centuries h-fore. The general 


practice has been, I, To choice a ram, from any neighbouring flock, of the moſt ap- 
proved ſhape, and ſoft, cloſe, and equal fleece, which is put to copulate with a fow ſe- 


lect ewes of the flock. From the produce of this connection, the moſt perfect he lambs 
are picked, to be uſed as breeding rams, when they are a year and a half old. This is 


repeated from time to time; and it is a rule never to uſe the ſame rams more than two 
years, ſo that rams and ewes within the near degrees of kindred may not be ſuffered 


to meet in copulation z as this, according to the general opinion, dis*fgures the ſhape of 


the progeny, weakens their conſtitution, ſubjects them to various diſeaſes, and makes 


the females unnatural mothers. 2d/y, The lambs of the whole flock are examined at 
the firſt handling, which is when the males are caſtrated, and all the ewe lambs rejected 


for breeders, whoſe fleece or ſhape is exceptionable. 3%, It has been found thas tie. ces, 


which appear fine on the young lambs, ſometimes turn out indifferent by the time of 
the firſt ſhearing. Young ſheep, when brought to their firſt winter's paſture, attach 


themſelves to particular ſpots, on which they chooſe to feed and refide more than on 


others; and the haunt which a ſheep thus adopts, in the language of {1.- pherds, is call- 
ed its aft. From the nature of the food produced on theſe hafts, the fleece is thought, 
in ſome meaſure, to take its quality. A ſecond ſcrutiny, therefore, takes place at the 


time of the firſt ſhearing; and the coarſeſt fleeccd are again excluded from the brecd- 


ing ſtock. If the ſtock can admit, the ſame thing is repeated at the ſecond ſhearing. 


Careful ſhepherds think it a matter deſerving attention, at the time of copulation, to 
keep the ewes, as much as poſſible, from beholding improper objects, that unfortunate 


reſemblances may not be impreſſed on the young. Remarkable inſtances of this plaſtic 
ſympathy, felt by ſheep at the time of conception, are mentioned; ſuch as lambs brought 
forth with the manner and geſtures of a hare or a cat, which probably had by accident 
croſſed the field of love. But the following was a more unlucky iaſtance : A number 
of black faced hairy ſheep, part of a drove which had been carried ſouthward, ſtraying 
back to their native home, paſſed, at the critical period, through the paſtures of the fine 


woolled ſheep. The breeding ewes gazed with admiration at the ſavage looking ſtrar- 


gers; and, at yeaning time, a good many lambs, exactly reſembling them, were brought 
forth *. 


ſtep farther. A few of their ewes have been croſſed with a fine woolled Spanith ram. Both 
rams and ewes of the Rycland ſheep have been introduced; the rams have been pur to 
copulate with ſome of the Cheviot ewes, and the ewes covered by the Cheviot rams The 


lambs are not unpromiſing; but thoſe from the Cheviot rams and the Rycland ewes look 


beſt. The flceces of both are evidently cloſer than thoſe of the pure Cheviot lambs. It is 
G | | thought 


9 Perhaps there might have been ſome black ſaced rams in the number, with whom 
they had an intercourſe: But no ſuch thing was ſuppoſed by thoſe who told the tory, 
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thought the offspring of both the Spaniſh and the Ryeland will prove as hardy as any; 
and ſuch croſſes, followed from time to time, would certainly tend to make the wool 
ſtill thicker and finer ; but, after all, it is much to be doubted that this can never be 
carried, with advantage, to any great extent, as theſe mixtures greatly injure the figure, 
which recommends ſheep in a common market. There is one objection mentioned to 
the Ryeland ſheep, which is, that, at the junction of the limbs with the body, they arc 
apt to become naked in winter, and thus in danger of being benumbed, in thoſe parts, 
by lying on the ſnow, or wet ground, 'The wool on the head of the Spaniſh ſheep is 
alſo conſidered as a diſadvantage in ſnowy weather ; the flakes of ſnow, as they fall, 
lodging there, blinds the animal, and prevents it from going in queſt of its food. 
By that accurate and unremitted attention above mentioned, the quantity of breech 
wool is diminiſhed, and the quality of the whole fleece improved; ſo that, in the courſe 
of the laſt 20 years, the intrinſic value of the wool is one third greater, and the wiſhed 
for figure of the animal nearly attained. The ſhape and proportions aimed at are as 
follows: The head and ears long, neat, and ſlender; the neck high and full; the back 
broad, ſtraight, and ſtrong coupled; the ſhoulder and buttocks broad, and in due pro- 

portion to each other; the legs ſmall, clean boned, and of a very moderate length; 
a long leg, like an inverted lever, being thought to render the animal leſs vigorous in 
travelling through deep ground, or working for its food among ſnow. T hus, with a 
fixed ſtandard in view, thoſe accomplithed ſtoremaſters have ſo far gained their end, 
that a flock of ſome hundred ewes may be found, almoſt any two of which might paſs 
for twin-liſters. Thoſe ſheep ſeem to be of a milder temper than the ſhort kind. The 
ewes do not appear to be deficient as nurſes, the lambs being generally in good order; 
nor are they leſs diſpoſed to become fat; for fallow ewes, or ſuch as had loſt their lambs, 

were pretty good mutton at the time of ſhearing. Their owners think them as hardy, 
and as little ſubject to diſeaſe, as any other ſheep ; and, from the cloſeneſs and Warm- 
neſs of their fleece, more capable of ſtanding the ſeverity of the cold than thoſe which 
have coarſe open wool; for the fame reaſon leſs ſubject to what is called ſhelling, in 


ſnowy weather. This is the ſnow lodging among the tops of the wool, and freezing 
like an incruſtation around the animal, which proves very diſtreſſing. And they aſſert, 


that, from fair trials made, of bringing ſhort ſheep to feed along with their own, the 
latter have been found. to. be eaſier and ſooner fattened ; nor do they admit of any in- 
feriority in the mutton. Nay, they are confident that the Diſhley ſheep, ſo much cele- 
brated for their fattening quality, if compared to the Cheviot ſheep, are not entitled te 
this boaſted fuperiority: And they with to ſubmit to a fair experiment, by putting a 
number of the Cheviot kind, along with the Diſhley, upon any incloſed paſture the 
owners of the latter ſhall chooſe, weighing both kinds, when put on and taken off the 
paſture, -to aſcertain which has gained moſt by fecding. The Cheviot ſheep continue 
to advance till they are five years old, and then are held to be at perfection. The ſize, 
and weight of quarters, varies with the quality of the paſture on which the ſheep _ | 


(27 1 
The quarters of an ewe weigh from 10 to 17 lib. avoirdupoiſe each ; the hls about 
$8 or 9 lib. ; thoſe of a four year old wedder from 14 to 20 lib. ; tallow from 10 to 


14 lib. The quarters of a well bred ſheep are nearly equal. Draught ewes fold laſt 


year, at Michaelmas, from 10s. to 14s. wedder, 23s To old, from 15s. to 215.3 


lambs from 4s. to 7 s. at weaning time, 


The ewes begin to lamb about the middle of April, and, for the moſt part, have only 


one at a birth; nor are more wiſhed for; the nurſing of one being thought a ſufficient 
charge for the dam. There are always ſeveral ewes in every flock which bring forth 


twins; and there are inſtances of three at a birth, but ſeldom. In all ſuch caſes, as 


ſoon as a lamb dies, whoſe mother has no other charge, its {kin is ſtripped off, and put 
on one of the lambs of a ewe which has more than one. When thus clothed, it is put 
to the mother of the dead lamb, who, from the ſmell of the borrowed ſkin, is induced 
to adopt it; and before the fkin rots and falls off they are become familiar, To an- 


ſwer the ſame purpoſe, it is the cuſtom in ſome places, to take a little blood from the 


ewe, and ſprinkle it upon the lamb which. it is wiſhed ſhe ſhould adopt, or to pour a 
little of her milk on its head. The covering of the lambs is ſhort, but, being cloſe and 
ſoft, after it is thoroughly dry, the people here do not think it defective. All the care 
that can be beſtowed on the young lambs, in fuch large flocks, is to lead them and their 


mothers gently to the beſt ſheltered paſtures, in bad weather: And, from the infor- 


mation I received, the loſs of lambs latt ſpring, which was from Ygth to 4d, was not 
| greater than what I heard of afterwards in other diſtricts, where ſhort ſheep were kept. 


Though all the ſhcep here are white, there are inſtances of ewes bringing forth lambs 


partially or entirely black; but theſe are rare, ſcarce ever amounting to one in 100. 
The fineft wool is no longer to be found in thofe ſpots from whence it ſeems firſt 
to have originated, About Paſton, Yetholm, &c. where it is ſaid the fineſt carding 
wool was formerly produced, the wool is now of an inferior quality. As the nature of 
the wool market has not been ſuch as to diſtinguiſh the fineſt wool by-an adequate 


| price, the inducement to increaſe the quantity of mutton and wool has been greater 
than to improve the quality of the latter. Hence all thoſe who are poſſeſſed of a ſuffi- 


cient extent of land fit for cultivation, have turned their attention to raiſing turnips, 
and enriching their paſtures by ſowing artificial graſſes. By ſuch means more ſheep 
are kept, and their ſize is enlarged, partly by feeding, and partly by croſſing with mix- 
tures from the Diſhley breed; the wool increaied in quantity, and, at the fame time, 
becomes longer, and, as it is here called, broader, i. e. coarſer. The farmers are ſtill 
gainers, by the increaſe of wool as well as of mutton ; as 5 fleeces make a ſtone, inſtead 
of 7 or 8, and the price not more than 18. 6d. or 2s. lower than the fineſt. The beſt 
ways! is now produced in the middle paſtures, and ſold laſt year about 22 8. or 23s. the 


white wool, the ſalved wool about 18s. or 198. per ſtone; the weight, as formerly ſaid, 
24 lib. avoirdupoiſe, to the ſtone. The wool on the high coarſe land, near the heads 


- 


ef the rivers, generally ſells 2 5. or 3 5. per ſtone lower. 
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1 
Though all the wool of this diſtrict is good, that of ſome ſeaſons differs from that of 
«. others conſiderably, both in quantity and quality. It is always coarſeſt in a wet year, and 
{ fineſt! when there is a dry froſty winter. The wool of one? flieep / aiſo differs from 
that of another, even in the beſt. bred - flocks, by a 8. or 38. per ſtone and ſome 
mention a conſiderable difference being obſerved between the growth of one year and 
another on the ſame ſheep, which could not be accounted ſor from the nature of the 
ſeaſon. It will nne more, than 8 OY of all _ ang * at an average, 
to make a ſtoneee Haider Nn 10 N 1 
The markets in this . at hich 1 inks. ed tide fold; a are 
hald at Rink, Stagſhawbank, St. Boſwell's Green; the two Yetholms, Langholm, and 
Hawick. Hawick is a neat thriving town, a thorough-. fare between the weſt of England 
and Edinburgh, &e. and the center of all the commercial tranſactions: of a very wide, 
though thinly peopled, diſtrict. Here a great many of the payments for theep and 
wool, of the country, round, are made. A conſiderable woollen manufacture is here 
carried on. Carpets, coarſe clothes, ſtockings, blankets, flannels, &c. are made, and 
earpet yarn ſpun, and ſold to other places. Machinery for preparing wool, ſimilar to 
that at Galaſhiels, is erected ; and, it is ſaid, between 50 and 600 packs of wool are 
annually. conſumed. Mr William Turnbull, wool merchant, has built a large rehaule 
here fox;the reception of goods, and undertakes to forward parcels as directed. 
„The greatern part of the wool; is bought by the Lorkſhire ſtaplers. "Than, as their 
Agents, examine it at the farmhouſes; and the bargains are, generally concluded at ſome 
of the markats above mentioned. The merchants who bave dome into the country this 
ear do nat ſeem very Fager in buying. hg far mers are ſtickling for laſt, Year's, price; 
bot there is yet little ſold., Some of the ſheep, which are ſold to be fed n other places, 
0.10 Kelſo, and the low. grounds by the fide, of the Tweed, to be fattenedi pn turnjp, 
many to the paſtures of Northumberland, and ſome to Yorkſhire z, but many of the 
+ Yorklhirg,graziers payg'an ahenſion to the fine woalled ſheep, preferxing the ort ones, 
en thats af tha gg ſeſt laces, nin 2% lia 10 Stuth Jog valle On gib ue 23 
Ihe ſheępchexe are all waſbed ester ſhearing, by making them, leap into a pool, and 
= rere 3k ſixe times, or oftener, if abe ſuecp can Nang, it, aud it hę found ne- 
ceſlary: ſor cleaning the,wool. Thoſe that, are mot fufliciently, gleaned, are afterwards | 
» «bpped.and band waſheds. The harren ſheep, arg. wWaſheg about the; m1 gdle of June, 
.- odethe.nurfing. ewes about the endiof . chat month, or, beginning of Jul Ahe lambs 
are ſerar ech from the. mothers, and kept in, a. fold or rewe while, "the latter are at. the 
.» pookz/-uponcacturning/from which theytare/again,jongd,z, but ſowe, Kill rgtaip the cuſ- 
tom of weaning the lamhs, before waſhing the ewes... Erevious, to. the waſhing, all the 
7 latches on the, faces tu, illz, are cut doyn, that 
\She-fagep,may pot ger at them, ub ard hedanh Pin fle ee ſypn, as the fleepes 
vi ar nthedbacy arehorn ;and. therwoph they; b ily ids ba x in ecceꝶ 1s 


«ld. VP: either in shift. or in a barn with, ſpars 0: 7 1 1111 it. When a 
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| ſheep is ſhorn, the maſter marks it upon the fide or buttock with an iron, dipped in 
warm pitch, on which the initials of his name are marked in large capitals. This mark 


is called the boot. At this time, alſo, the ſheep are examined, and a particular mark 
put upon ſuch as ought to be ſold off. The booſt is put upon the lambs when weaned ; 


and there are two other marks by which property is aſcertained ; the ear mark, which WA 


is varied by the joint conſent of the neighbourhood, for the purpoſe of diſtinguiſhing, 


and the hirn, or burn, which is a letter ſeared on the face with a hot iron. Lambs are 


weaned from the 1oth to the 14th July, and are ſent, as in Lamermoor, to hard high 

heathy ground, to be ſummered, for fix or eight weeks; this ground being generally 

faved for ſome time before, that there may be a freſh growth for their food. 
The practice of milking is wearing much out here. Some, on very grafly land, milk 


all the ewes for the firſt fortnight after weaning ; ſome ſelect a few of the oldeſt and 
ſtrongeſt ewes, and thoſe which appear to have the moſt milk, and milk them only ſo 


long as to make cheeſe for their own families ; and others milk none. 


When the ſummering is over, the weaned lambs are brought to the hog fence. For 
this purpoſe, the low ground round the bottoms of the hills, where there is much ſhel- 
ter, and a great growth of heath and rough herbage, is choſen; and this paſture is 
moſtly faved for ſeveral weeks before. If ſome cultivated land, the firſt or ſecond year 


ſown with artificial graſſes, on which they may paſture for an hour in the day, can be 
added to this, it is reckoned a great advantage. In large flocks, the wedder and ewe 
hogs are divided into ſeparate claſſes, and the wedders are preferred to the beſt paſture, 
not only becauſe they are thought more delicate, but becauſe it is the intereſt of the 


farmer to raiſe them as ſoon, and as much in the ſize, as poſſible. © Gimmers and dun- 
monts alſo make each a claſs. The older wedders are either in one or two clafles, ac- 


cording to the largeneſs of the flock and other circumſtances, As ſoon as the oldeſt 
wedders are diſpoſed of, the dunmonts take their room. The breeding ewes are claſ- 


fed according to their age, thoſe of each year making a ſeparate claſs; fo that farmers, 


who keep their ewes to ſix years old, have four claſſes of breeding ſheep, and thoſe 


who ſell off a year younger, three. But when the farm is ſo circumſtanced, that all the - 


diverſities of food, for the different ſeaſons of the year, are not found on every diviſion, 


the ewes of different ages feed over the whole, that they may partake of the herbage 


produced on the different places in the different ſeaſons. As the older claſs of ewes are 
fold off, the young ewes take their place. Six hundred ſheep are ſuppoſed to be a ſuf- 
ficient number for one herd{man to tend. Ewes are not ſubmitted to the embraces of 


the ram till they are two years and a half old. If, by accident, any are impregnated at 


an earlier age, unleſs they are remarkably ſtrong, the lambs are taken from them as 


ſoon as they are delivered. The ewes come in ſeaſon on or before the 15th November. 


If they are diſappointed, the fit returns in from 14 to 1) days; but the firſt ſeaſon is 


the ſureſt for conception. The vigour of the rams, and the ardour of the ewes, is al- 
15 Ways greateſt in a dry froſt, 
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Al the op of the firſt year are (alved with a mixture of tar and butter; and the 
4 tar is eſteemed the beſt for the purpoſe. The proportions are various. Some, 
on the moſt ſheltered ground, near the foot of the rivers, uſe no leſs than 6 lib. of but- 
ter (22 O. to the lib.) to a Scotch pint of tar; but the moſt general, and the moſt ap- 
proved mixture, is 3 or 4 lib. to the pint; and one pint, thus mixed, is allowed to ſalve 
between 7 and 8 ſheep. Gimmers and dunmonts, or ſheep of the ſecond: year, are alſo 
generally ſalved, though ſometimes kept white. Older ſheep are ſeldomer ſalved all 
over; ſometimes ſlightly on the back, neck, and upper parts of the ſides, which is called 

falving from ſhort ſhed to ſhort ſhed, but oftener left white till their fifth year; and, 
if they are kept longer, they muſt then be ſalved, -otherwife the quantity and value of 
the wool would be greatly diminiſhed. There are certain paſtures in this diſtrict, ſup- 
poſed to have a peculiar warmth in their nature, which renders the ſalving of grown 
| ſheep leſs neceſſary. Places where the red thivery rock is ſeen, and where the fox- 
glove (digitalis purpurea) is found growing round the ſides of the hills, are reckoned of 
this quality. There are other places where theſe marks are not ſo evident, on which it 
is found ſheep. may be ſafely truſted without ſalving; and there are others, again, on 
which unſalved ſheep ſucceed, in a year moderately. dry and mild, but not in irregular 

and inclement. ſeaſons. And theſe qualities of the ſoil can only be known by experience. 
On all grounds proper for keeping ſheep unſalved, - falving, is found to have leſs impor- 
tant effects. The ſalve conſumes and wears away, ſo as hardly to be obſervable, againſt 
| the time of ſhearing; and the quantity and quality of the fleece is ſcarcely ſo much im- 
provedas. to compenſate the expence and trouble of ſalving, and the annoyance which 
ſheep ſuffer by the operation. The ſalve coſts from 4d. to g d. a head: Far. is reckon- 
ed. the-nioſt, important ingredient z, and no ſalve, of vhich it is not a component part, 
is thought valuable, either for the growth of wool, or for the defence of the animal. 
The end of October is ſaid to be the moſt proper time for ſalving hogs, the growth of 
the wool for the ſeaſon. being thought then to be over. As the ſhedding of the fleece, 
in order to give the ſalve admiſſion into the {kin, diſcompoſes the wool, it is believed 
10 have a tendeney to ſtop the growth; and therefore early ſalving, as giving a pre- 
mature check, is thought improper, - The older ſheep are ſalved à few days after the 
hogs. The fleece is ſhed all over the body; each ſhed. not being more than an inch 
from the laſt, and the falye drawn along in ſmall quantities with the point of the finger, 
and neatly. pplied to-the ſkin, Some talk of mixing the ſalve with-a quantity of new- 
milk, or butter milk, to make it ſpread better. It is difficult to conceive how ſuch diſ- 
cordant ue Moe. unite; but thoſe who have made, the trial inſiſt that it Hat a © $29 
Send | 
The nen need Ws. 3 > of ah mid of - Cheviot 1 8 different 
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8-4 
Hay is always provided as winter food for the ſheep. This is either made fror 

marſhes and flat places among the paſtures, or from natural or artificial graſſes upon 
land which has been cultivated. Thoſe whoſe farms lie about the outſkirts of the hilly 
diſtrict, cultivate a part of the plaineſt ground for turnips and hay. Thoſe who reſide 
in the more central parts, have either farms rented in the neareſt Part of the country 
capable of cultivation, for the ſake of winter food for their ſheep, or buy turnips from 
the farmers on the neareſt low lands. Hay is given at all times of need. The coarſe 
hay in the early part of winter, and afterwards that which is finer. All the ſheep get 
hay in ſnow; but the hogs, as being weakeſt, are moſt particularly attended to. From 
half a ſtone to a ſtone of hay per day is allowed to a ſcore of ſheep; and the morning, . 
or a little before ſun-ſet, are reckoned the beſt times for teeding, Turnips are given. 
more or leſs liberally, in proportion to the quantity the owners have to beſtow. An 
inſtance i is mentioned of dividing large turnips into four, and giving a quarter to each. 
of a flock of hogs daily, with a little hay afterwards; and in this way they were brought 
through a pretty ſevere winter with very lictle Joſs. After a ſtormy winter, all the weak- 
eſt theep are conducted to ſome low part of the country, and fed on turnips, or good 
paſture, till the weather be mild, and the hill paſture riſen to ſupport them. All who: 
have turnips enough, wiſh to give ſome to the breeding ewes. once a day, for a month- 
before lambing, to fit them better for the approaching, taſk. of nurſing. As ſoon as the 
lambing begins the turnips are withdrawn, as eagerneſs for this food takes off their atten- 
tion to the tender | lambs. The want of incloſing is an iuconveniency ſeverely felt in the 

conduct of the paſtoral buſineſs here. The farmers are not ſo ſanguine as to expect the 
whole of their extenſive paſtures ſhould be ſurrounded with walls; but they earneſtly wiſh. 
for a few incloſures for different purpoſes; part cularly, an incloſure near the cottage of 
every herdſinan, upon which, by applying the en of his cow, hay might be raiſed for 
ſupporting the ſheep in winter; hay of h. me nature with the ordinary paſture ha- 
ving been found moſt ſuitable for the Geb, and, when the hay is with-held, the ſheep 
agree better with the graſs. A few eimal :nclofures tor. ſheep affected with the ſturdy, 
or lameneſs, and for ſeparating from the Hock tuch as were infected with contagious 
diſorders, would alſo be very adFantageous. Such incloſures on different parts of the 
farm, with ſtripes or cluwps of trees on ſome ſide of them, would ſhelter the country, 
and tend greatly t to the comfort of the flocks. 


6 


83 the year, would neither be anauſing nor e It would be ſtale to 
thoſe who are converſant i in the buſineſs, and ſcarcely intelligible to thoſe who are not.. 
Nor is it poſlible that this, or any other practical art, can be learned without applying = 
practically to it. I ſhall therefore conclude this Secuon with, ſome account of the diſ- 
Eaſes to which the : ſheep are liable. 1 
There are e many diſeaſes mentioned, to which theep and lambs are incident: : 


4p 


' x 2 


hs 


4 57 Wlien the ſeaſon is 2556 and graſs plenty, lambs ſometimes auen; and die ſoon 
after they have begun to ſuck. This is called the ill ill, and no cure for it is known. 
2a, The liuer crook, or firings, has ſometimes ings! hon! a > aro . lambs. This 
i imputed to breeding too near in kin. No cure. 
qu, The gras ill ſometimes attacks lambs ny: they begin to eat. 1 8 a Black Purge, | 
15 which no cure is known. | 
4th, The leaping ill has been hurtful a1 in the weſtert parts of this aifric;; and 
ſtill more prevalent and fatal in the more weſterly parts of Roxburghſhire, about the 
heads of the Tiviot and Borthwick rivers, where, for ſome years, it almoſt laid the 
country waſte. It attacks the lambs in the month of May, and, being of a very con- 
tagious nature, afterwards communicates to the whole flock. It ſeems to be a violent 
ſpaſm, contracting ſome of the limbs, or drawing the head and neck to one ſide. The 
patient ſometimes dies in a few days, and ſometimes lingers for a conſiderable time. A 
Gfth of the whole flock has been carried off by this diſeaſe in a ſeaſon, ſo that many 
farmers were ruined by it. Nor were its ravages confined to ſheep. Hogs, dogs, and 
poultry, by paſſing over the ground, and horſes and cows, by eating the graſs where the 
fick were kept, were ſeized with it. No one pretends to account for the original cauſe 
er the infection; but whatſoever diſturbs, or ſuddenly alarms and furpriſes the flock, is 
thought to awaken the' diſeaſe. ' K has ſometimes been cured by repeated bleedings 
but, as copious evacuations of this kind are found to be highly injurious to ſhèep, this 
cure is not much in eſteem. The medicine which has been moſt frequently applied, 
and not ſeldom ſucceeded, is a bolus made up « of powder of zinc mixed with barley 
cal. A ſixpence worth is the quantity propoſed for the cure of a ſheep. But, after 
— thoſe which recover are re greatly reduced i in i value, by the weakneſs and d loſs of deln 


err 


| Th flas ſo = rg thinned the Agel. has been act abäting Within theſe lat 
ve years; and nd its viſits are'neither frequent nor bery fatal; and thie cauſe of its 
going off can be no more accuunted for than that of ĩts coming. It is remarkable, that, 
though the ſheep bred'on the paſtures where'the diſeaſe raged are free of it, thoſe which 
come from ground whe re it Hs not been know, if they but paſs' drbuih the infected 
country; are immedi ately feed with * and eech thoſe Which 0 ie Lee the 57 
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weſtward. 


Ich, The 2 al 12. ele bed in { Section J. 18 felt We in beiter or leſs 
degree, in different paſtures, and ſometimes goes the length t to carry off four or five i in 
a ſcore.” There are three Kinds of this 'diſcafe mentioned, or three diſcaſes known un- 


der one general 1 name : : ih, The dr; Yeti, attended with great colliveneſs. This i 1s 


180 


ſometimes cured by « olly teins, and extracting the hard” "excrements from t the rec- 
tum. 2d, "The, watery 1 attended with” much felling. The cure preſcribed for 
this is diurerics, gentle pufg ng, and a man qui tity of blood taken, and, at the ſame 


tune, to exerciſe the patients, by rolling them, and C—_ them run. 3d, A wet ſur- 
| feit, 


„ 
3 with much ſwelling. A mortification between the fell and the fleſh ſoon enſues. 
Incurable.— There is ſome difference of opinion about the cauſe of the ſickneſs. It is 
pretty generally admitted, that the full feeding in autumn may tend to increaſe it. But 
if young ſheep were not well fed then, they could not ſtand the winter; and? if they 
ſhould ſurvive it, would not thrive ſo well next ſummer. The farmers, therefore, lay, 
that they would rather loſe two of the ſickneſs in October, than one of weakneſs in the 
ſpring. Paſturing on new ſown graſs, particularly rye-graſs and rib-graſs, once a day, 
is allowed to be a good preventive. Turnips, for ſome time, were believed to have the Wy "© 1 
ſame effect; but it has lately been found that this is not the caſe; the hogs which got 
turnips having died fully as faſt as thoſe which got none. Even ſheep of a more ad- 
vanced age, which are ſeldom ſubject to the * when confined to feed on turnips, 
have died of this diſeaſe. 
btb, The flurdy, already deſcribed, attacks ſheep of a a year old; al it is computed, 
that about 1 in 30 are ſeized with this diſorder. The univerſal cure here, is to ſearch 
the fkull for the infected place, and to direct a probe up the noſtril, towards it, in order 
to break the bag, and let the water diſcharge. In performing the operation, care is 
taken to hold the chin cloſe to the breaſt, that the inſtrument may not touch the top 
of the ſpinal marrow, as, in this caſe, immediate death is the conſequente. The opera- 
tion requires ſometimes to be repeated a ſecond and a third time; and ſucceſsful opera- 
tors cure three of five in this manner. Various opinions arg entertained reſpecting the 
cauſe of this diſtemper, Some ſay it is moſt frequent after a windy and rainy winter. 
A ſurmiſe has been lately broached, that it might be prevented by docking the tails of 
lambs at an early period. What has given riſe to this is, that a ewe ſometimes, in the 
ardour of maternal affection, chews away the tail from her new fallen lamb; and ſhep- 
herds have obſerved, that none of theſe are ſeized with the ſturdy. It has alſo been 
obſerved, that, when lambs have been docked, a quantity of water has ſometimes 
been found lodged at the point of the tail. Hence it has been ſuppoſed, that this water 
may increaſe, and proceed along the ſpinal marrow, till it make its final lodgment in 
the feat of the brain, Lam informed, however, that this ſuppoſition is oppoſed by the 
doctrine of modern anatomy, which denies that the ſpinal marrow, can admit the paſ- 
ſage of any fluid along its courſe, Neyertheleſs, as docking eaſes ſheep of the. load of 
dirt which adheres to the tail in paſſing through mires, and tends to * the byeech 
clean, the practice cannot be i improper. _ 
71h, The pining, moſt frequent between Cheyiot and Carterfell. This diſeaſe, which 
gradually conſumes the blood and the ſtrength of theep, generally appears in the month 
of March ; and ſheep feeding upon land which lies immediately upon the red rotten 
rock are moſt ſubject to it. The only remedy i is to remove them in time to 2 a different 
paſture ; and the beſt change is land covering lime or free-ſtone rock. = 
8th The breech feugh. It 1 is, for the moſt part, corruptly pronounced by rie hes name — 
given to the ſickneſs pong hogs i in the weſt country: 1 bis 1 is a violent dos, accam- 
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1 
panied with a fever and great thirſt. It appears in July, and is thought to be contracted 
from ſheep being overheated by running in the warm weather, at the time of ſhearing 
and weaning the lambs, and ſuddenly drinking cold water after“. This diſeaſe is very 
Infectious, and, when contracted by a few, is in danger of being communicated to the 
whole flock, and raging for a conſiderable time. It is then at the worſt in September, 
and proves very deſtructive. Some give decoctions of tormentile roots, or logwood, in- 
ternally, for this diſeaſe, or the kind of red ochre commonly called #ee/, pounded, and 
mixed with butter mik. But the moſt common method of cure is to confine the ſick 
in a paddock, keeping them from drinking water, which is reckoned injurious, and 
feeding them with ſweet Bay. When the weather is pi OY in the pool is re- 
commended. . FORE ee Din” i 6 

gth, The rot. The ſheep which feed on ſome of the wet coarls paſtures near the 
heads of the rivers, and on the flats along the north fide of the hilly diſtrict, are ſub- 
ject to it. It is attributed to wet fummers, or to hunger obliging ſheep to eat unwhole- 
ſome food in winter. Formerly, agriculture ſeems to have been more extenſively car- 

ried on in Roxburghſhire than at preſent, and paring and burning had been practiſed 
as long as it would produce effect. The land which has been thus exhauſted: bears a 
thin perpendicular growing graſs; "7 it is ſaid, that almoſt all the ſheep which paſture 
upon it are ſeized with the rot; ſo that it cannot be uſed with ſafety for ſheep paſture. 
This diſeaſe is reckoned incurable : But there is one inſtance of a gentleman, of the 
medical line, having adminiſtered ſomething to a number of ſheep ſuppoſed to have 
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been infected with it, all of which recovered. He eee to e the en, 


and, if ſuceeſsful, may probably communicate it. 
10th, The ſcab; a well known and very infectious Aden among * For the 


cure of this, a mixture, compoſed of the decoction of tobacco-and oil of turpentine, is 
applied to the ſore. The fame thing is ſometimes laid lightly over the whole body. 
Some think the tobacco is of no other uſe, than that its diſagreeable taſte prevents the 
ſheep from clawing with their teeth, to irritate the ſores and break the fleece. Tur. 
pentine alone is ſometimes applied; and, if laid on too plentifully, deprives the ſheep 
for alittle time of the uſe of its limbs, but ſeldom has any other bad effect. Boiling 
pitch applied to the ſores, immediately after ſhearing,” is has a "ny effectual re- 
medy; ; and is faid neither t6 hurt the ſheep nor the wool: | 1 ot; 
11th, The foot rot is moſt prevalent in September, and is alſo very infectious. It is 
prevented by paring the hoofs when the theep are ſhorn ; and cured by the application 
of cauſtics. . It ſearcely ever proves fatal here.” The . which go on Paſtures where 
the foil is peat earth are not ſubje& to this diſeaſmGGPQ. 
127%, The leg ill, or black leg, an inflammation in the legs, which, if not- ſpeedily pre- 
vented, ponies, and occaſions the death of the animal. It is caught by trampling 
WEL 2G | through 


P * Feeding on ground which has been water flooded, or whine much of the dung of cat- 
tle has been dropped, is alſo thought to occaſion this diſeaſe. 


1 ax 4 


through ſtagnant mires about the time of ſhearing, &c.; and, notwithſtanding that 
great pains is now taken to clean and {weep the clipping folds, and all around them, 
every day, the diſeaſe is now ſaid to be more frequent than formerly, when leſs atten- 
tion was paid. The danger is prevented, by bathing the "REP N the pool as ſoon 
as they appear to be infected. | 


13th, Blindneſs ; which ſometimes ſeizes ſheep | in the ſummer months, This ſome- 


times goes off of itfelf, and is generally cured by letting a little blood under the cye. 
To this liſt of diſeaſes, an accident not uncommon, which, though no diſcaſe, i is ſome- 


times the cauſe of loſs to the ſheep-maſter, may be added. In the beginning of ſum- 
mer, when ſheep begin to thrive, they have a great deſire to rub themſelves, and for 


this purpoſe lie down and turn on their back. In this ſituation, the fleece prevents 
thenk from recovering. In vain they toſs and ſpur. The violent exertion makes the 
body ſwell, and diſables them the more from regaining their legs. In this helpleſs ſtate, 


- perhaps the ruthleſs raven, or carrion crow, impatient of the promiſed feaſt, without 


waiting till the victim has breathed its laſt, tear out its eyes, or penetrate into its bowels, 
Thoſe which are loſt this way are ſaid to be aw woolled. There are other accidents by 
which ſheep arc frequently loſt, which need not here be ecu ncrated. It may, however, 
be remarked, that, though there are plenty of foxes in this dutrict, they ſeldom attack 


either ſheep or lambs. 


'The only idea I can give of the e as of ſheep kept 6 on thoſe extenſive war et ; 


is by the quantity of wool annually ſhorn. A perſon, who has the opportunity of being 
very well informed, .has been at pains to collect the amount, which he has obligingly 
communicated to me, extending in whole to 1916 jacks, cach containing 12 ſtones. 


This, ſuppoſing that it requires a little more than. 199 oer to yield one pack, make 


the number of ſheep about 200,000. 


There are many acres, within the limits we have bcen deſcribing, which will do 
more than maintain a ſheep; but there are ali» places io be found of conſiderable ex- 
tent, yielding very little eſculent berbage. The mean extent requiſite to feed each 


ſheep may, perhaps, be above 14 acre, and the rent. per head, at an average, from 3 s. 
to 3s. 6d. Farmers think their rents very high; and landlords are, ſtill wiſhing to raiſe 


them higher, It does not appear, however, that the profits of the moſt ſucceſsful ſtore- 
maſters are greater than the capitals which they have employ ed, the ſkill and attention 


which they beſtow, and the varicty of labour and fatigue which they are obliged to un- 
dergo, deſerve. Nor is the paſtoral buſineſs Iefs. difhcult and hazardous than others.: 

For it is only when much knowledge and attention are accompanied with good fortune 
that the ſuccels is conſiderable z and failures among, people of that Profeſſion are far. 


8 dm being rare. 
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Ox the morning of the sth. July, having — a guide, I ſet out . Liddeſdale; wt | 
/ going down the tract of the Liddel, I ſtopt at Caſtletown. On the 6th, I paſſed from 
thence by Canoby and Langholm to Eweſdale; z and, having traverſed ſome of the paſ- 
tures of that diſtrict, I topped at Moſspaul. On Sunday the 7th, I went from Moſs- 
paul to the Chapel at the head of the Tiviot. After ſermon, I dined and had ſome 
converfation with the principal ſheep-farmers in that neighbourhood, and went to 
Borthwickbrae in the evening. On the 8th, I waited on Mr Ogilvie at Branxholm, 
and traverſed ſome of the Een paſtures. On the gth, wiſhing to penetrate 
into the central parts of the country, I ſet out from Borthwickbrae on foot, croſſed 
the moors to the Etterick, and from thence to the Yarrow, and went up near the 
banks of the latter to Henderland, near the foot of Meggit Water, and along the 
ſide of St Mary's Loch, and the Loch of the Lowes. From the head of the latter, I 
went through the mountains to the head of the Etterick, and, paſſing from one farm to 
another, returned to Borthwickbrae on the afternoon of the 11th. . On the 12th, I 
took leave of Mr Elliot, from whom I had received much civility, and went up the 
Borthwick, by: Creak and Ropelawſhields, and over dreary mountains, to the Timau, 
a branch of the Etterick, and vp that ſtream and over the height, to the head of the 
'Famleucher, 2 branch of the Elk, and down this ſtream to Eſkdale moor. Here I had 
the opportunity of meeting many of the moſt conſiderable, farmers of the country 
around, aſſembled at the ſale of a farm/ſtack, and remained with them the reſt of the 
day. In the evening, I went down the Elk, and ſtopt with Mr Curl, at a farm called 
Fetbyres. On the 13th, having traverſed forme of: the neighbouring. grounds, and ex- 
amined the ſhecp, I. quittud the banks of the Eſl in the afternoong and, croſſing the 
Black Eik, I wont over the mountains, by Hutten church, to the head of the Dryffe, 

a little river which falls into the 3 and m_ with Mr Stewatt at Hillade, backe 
ere ning. volt e boese 1 ft a LI nstib offs ent | 
eres PROSE ſo far as rk Pina oa” „K — deſcribed 
the kunde oß Hep! the/iqarineviof.iivianaging: them.) in different ſeaſons and circum- 
fthndes,» te diſeaſds and accidents to which they are hable, and the means uſed, for 
their preſervation, td avoid a:tineſeure prolixity, I propoſe, henceforth, to be leſs par- 
ticular) taking notice only, a [go alongy of ſuch things as: diffier: e ſrom what 
has: been lueady deſcribed) and are moſt worthy of attention. 

The long Tixictdale or Cheviot: ſhæep have been kept in Liddefale, Eweſdate, nd 
Wow the heads of the Tiviot and the Borthwick, for time immemorial. 
5 weſtward from the head of the 7775 after paſſin the lu ummit, from which 
th 45 Ne the bis Ll Wi 5 0 A er een en 
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rivers, the hard columnar rock is loſt, and the horizontal lying free- ſtone rock begins 


to appear. As you deſcend into the valley, the ſtrata uſually accompanying coal and 
lime are ſeen. This is | 


[ 


| cc An unſrequented vale 
« Ny found to break the fe lence, but a bat” 
« That mon winds among the Weeds. „ Farr PENVI TEN of 


The foil is damp. Springs burſt forth every aha; and the firſace 15 bernd with a 
rank tuxuriance of coarſe herbage. Ruſhes {juncus conglomeratus ) and tall hair graſs 
( a&ra ceſpitsſa } are very prevalent ; at the ſame time, white clover { tr:ifolium repens ) 
in great vigour, is every where mixed. Heath and bent are only to be found on the 
tops of the hills, which are covered with a ſtratum of peat earth. On ſome of the 
flopes ſpret abounds. Rains are very frequent in Liddeſdale, and fogs almoſt perpe- 
tually hover over it. Such is the luxuriancy of growth here, that the withered herb- 


age muſt be burnt in the ſprihg, to let the ſheep get at the new graſs. Some draining 
has been attempted, but nothing to what the wetneſs of the country would require. 


It is alledged that draining, in this rank ſoil, by raiſing a ſudden growth of ſoft graſs, 
is bad for giving ſheep the rot, for ſome time at the firſt. 


The wool is of a fine carding kind, but ſome of the ſheep ſeem to carry more breech | 


than thoſe of the eaſt border. The flocks are claſſed as deſcribed in laſt ſection. 


. Sheep of all ages are ſalved. Two pounds of butter, mixed with a pint of tar, lays 


four ſheep ; and nothing leſs is thought neceſſary to defend the animal, and preſerve 


the quality of the wool. In the time of the American war, when tar was dear, and 
wool of little value, ſheep were left white, or very lightly ſalved. At that time, the 


ſheep became weakly, and much afflicted with the ſcab, and the wool harſli and dry. 
To preſerve both ſheep and wool from degenerating, it is alfo found requiſite to bring 


| rams, from year to year, from the eaſt border. The wool fold laſt FEE from 145. 6 * 1 


to 19s. per ſtone of 251 lib. avoirdupoiſe. 
Beſides the diſeaſes enumerated in laſt ſection, another, called the thorter 1% is men- 
tioned. It differs from the leaping ill in this, that it comes on by fits, attacks the 
whole body at once, and is deemed incurable. The leaping ill till continues, and in 
ſome years lately, has carried off a third of the lambs, beſides old ſheep. 'The loſs by 
the ſickneſs is computed at ro per cent.: by the ſturdy, 23 3 by the rot, 12. 
The bad market at Stagſhaw for long ſheep is much complained of. The ſhort, it 
ſeems, were preferred by the buyers, and ſold more readily, and at à higher price. 
The dealers who attend en nn have a anne for the thort ſheep *. 
1 


have been informed that the 1 who tend this falr, however, have a partiality 
for 2 ſhort ſheep; and that thoſe who go to other markets, 45 Hardeaſtle in Narthdin. 
berland, &c. would not rene a ſhort ſheep or lamb, if one of the real Cheviot breed 


wo be had. 


Bit as 


All the ſheep are waſhed before ſhearing. The lambs are weaned before the waſh- 
ing, and the ewes are milked for ſix wecks. „ | ” 

From the New Town of Caſtletown, planned by Is Grace the Duke of a 
and now building, the ride to Canoby is through a Plain country, plcaſantly inter- 
fpcrſed with thriving coppiccs. The foil is of a clayey nature, covering a free- ſtone or 
lime rock. Coal mines have | been diſcovered, and are now working in Canoby pariſh. 
Here there is much flat moor, having a thin ſtratum of peat earth, covered with a 
cloſe turf of the juncus ſquaryus. The peat earth here, and in many. other places 
through which I had paſſo d, is compoled almoſt folely of the decayed roots and fol: age 
of e plant. Many little neat cottages are planted, in this moor, along the fide of th 
road; and the pofſeſſors, by Uraining, digging up the ground, ſo as to mix the clay 
with the peat earth, and applying lime, have raifed patches of excellent potatoes, oats, 
and flax. The neighbourhood of Canoby church is populous z many of the. inhabi- 
tants are weavers z around it is a rich and highly cultivated corn country, where provi- 
ſions are plentiful; and the country produces coal and line ; fo that one would tluink, 
there are few places better adapted for an extenſive woollen manufacture. From Ca- 
noby to Langholm, along the Eſk, the country is well wooded, and very beaut tiful. 
At Langholm, the ſuriace begins to be mountainous. The paitures are moſtly green 
and dry Near this the Ewes river falls into the Kik, and the ihcep paltures of Ewe{- 
dale commence. The river Ewes flows ſouthward, through a very narrow valley, bor- 
dercd by two parallel ranges of lofty hills. The foil of theſe hills is dry and fertile, 
producing almoit all the eſculent gramina to be found in other parts of Scotland. On 
the ſummits there is generally a ſtratum of peat earth, producing heath and bent. 
Towards the bottoms, the ſweet graſs is intermixed with ſome ſpecies of the carex, and 
other coarle herbage. The climate is reckoned moderate. On account of the ſouth 
' expoſure, the ſhelter of the higher hills on the north, and the vicinity of Solway Frith, 

ſnow ſeldom lies long. | Toe? 14; | 

The flocks conſiſt of from 1 500 to 2000. No clafling takes place, but dividing the 
he or barren ſhcep from the nurſing ewes. Theſe paſtures are healthy. The greateſ C 
loſs i is ſuffered by weakneſs in the ſpring, there being no proviſion made for winter cr 
ſpring food for the theep. About a fourth part of the lambs died this ſpring, when 
new lambed. The rains are frequent and. heavy; and, on that account, it is thought 
neceſſary to ſalve the ſhcep ſtrongly. wo pounds of butter, and a little oil, mixed 
with a pint of tar, ſer ves ſix or ſeven ſheep. Seven fleeces make a ſtone of wool, of 
254 lib.; and this fold laſt year for about 18s. The wool is faid. to become coarſer 
here; to prev ent v hich, rams, and ſometimes a few young ewes, are brought from 
time to time from Beaumont or Kale water. 'The rams are admitted to the ewes about 
the 2cth Nov ember; ; and to the gimmers, which are previouſly ſeparated, a fortnight 


later. The lambs are wean ned about the Iſt of July, and ſent to the heights, with the 
| The ewes are milked, tor fix weeks, in little folds made 


of 


barren lheep, for a . fortnight. | 


* 


of ſpars of wood, moveable at pleature. A little more than an acre ſerve to paſture 


each ſheep ; and the rent paid, per head, is about 28. 
The paſtures around the head of the Tiviot are of a mixed nature; ſometime 


dry, with ſweet herbage; ſometimes patches of hearth and bent intervene, Near tie 


foot of the hills, and in the flat bottoms, the ground is marſhy; and there drainins i 
practiſed. The plain ground, proper for making winter proviſion for ſheen, is incon- 
lideravle. The climate is ſtormy, and the winters long. 


Thie flocks are large; and the manner of claſſing is owe h the ſame as on the caſt 


border. Moſt of the ordinary diſeaſes to which ſheco are incident are felt here. In- 


ſtances of the pining are very rare, The ſturdy is frequent, Thie leapins ill is not 
much abated. "I WE loſs of hogs by the ſickneſs is commu. it 15 per cents But the 
breechſeugh, when it appears, is thougbt the moſt drs der. 

The ſheep have been much improved of late, both in leute and fleece; 2nd this 
the farmers think has been carried zully as far as is conſift the nature of the 
climate. The wool, which is all tarred, ſold laſt year for 16 . ber ſtone; but it is 
feared it will fall in price this year. The mole of improveincut 1 70 brin ig. one or | 


more proper rams from the eaſt border, which are put to copulate tin the beſt ewes 


5 


ſelected from the flock ;z and the breeding rams are choſen from the progeny. The 


wook 18 ſaid to degenerate here on the ſame ſheep, as it advances in age. Even among 
; v3 


the beſt bred flocks, ſome of the ficeces become what the Y orkfthire ſtaplers call aa. 


This is a fleece thin at the bottom, open at the top, and the middle padded together, 


in ſuch a manner, that it can hardly be forced aſunder. It is attributed to the fre- 


quent ſtorms of rain. 3 

In the preſent ſtate of the markets, the farmers rather regret the refinement they 
have made. At Stagſhaw Bank, the fine woolled Dunmouts were delpited ; and thoſe 
that were ſold, brought no more than 10s. 6 d.; whereas the coarie woolled ones, of 
the ſhort kind, went off ac 13s. The dealcrs at this fair have, perinaps, never given. A 
fair trial to the real Cheviot breed. | , 


In going down the Liviot and bs Borthwick, the country opens, and the declivity 


of the floping banks becomes Itle, leaving ſome ſpace for employing the 


plough. The hard flate-coloured rock 48. the batis of the heights; and the heads of 
the columns rife irregularly, making the face of the country rugged. The ſummits 
hear ſweet thort graſs, and the hollows are generally ſpongy, bearing coarſer herbage, 
In ſome of the largeſt and deepeſt of theſe cavities, are found beds of excellent thick 


marl, under a thick body of peat earth. This ſeems to be a ſolution of the rocky 


particles, waſhed down by ſprings, and ſedimented in a ſtanding pool, intermixed 
with the iLells of the fall mud foal, which delights to reſide and propagate in ſuch a 


bed. What time it may have taken to collect thoſe beds of marl, it is impoſſible to 


n.; but, fo oſten as a mart pit is exhauſted, it might. be proper to. clear out the 


baſon, to ſtop the drain wich carries off the water, and ſee how ſoon the ſame cauſe | 


Woald 
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would produce the ſame effect. Nay, it might not be amiſs, for thoſe who have proper 
opportunities, to carry the experiment a little farther. Among all the mountains through 
which I have paſſed, I obſerve, that befides the ſolid nncleus of rock, which ſeems to 
bid defiance to time, there are always ſhivery parts tending to diſſolution. Where theſe 
can be caſily got at, they might be turned out to the action of the air, and afterwards 
laid on the ſurface, where they would probably, in time, have a good effect in raiſing 
either graſs or corn. As this ſhort digreſſion is meant as a hint to promote the increaſe 
of food for * as well as other animals, it is hoped it will not be thought imperti- 
nent. 

The fields near Branxholme, which are incloſed and Gs with trees, are excel- 
lent paſture. On the north fide of Borthwick water, ſome incloſures are made. The 
hills are low, and the acclivities eaſy. In ſome places the red ſhivery rock appears. The 

ſoil dry, with a mixture of ſhort heath and graſs : But much of the land is ſpongy, and 
the herbage long and coarſe. In general the paſture is plentiful. 

The wool is of a good quality, and fold laſt year at 18s. per ſtone of 24 lib. though 
very groſsly tarred; it being thought neceſſary to ſalve ſtrongly on account of the wet- 
neſs of the country. The length of the ſtaple i is from 2 to I inches, Eight fleeces 
make a ſtone. | | 
The quality of the wool has been greatly improved of late. Formerly, the quantity 
of hairy wool on the breech was conſiderable; and a ring, equally coarſe, round the 
neck, was very common. It is now ſuppoſed to be between one half and a third of its 
value intrinſically better. It has been meliorated by bringing ſheep from the caſt bor- 
der; ſometimes both rams and ewes ; but rams alone, though the floweſt, is reckoned 
the ſafeſt way. It is the general teftimony here, that ſheep brought from the caſt of 
the head of the Jed, weſtward, degenerate in carcaſe and fleece, and when carried caſt- 
ward improve :—That ſheep here, of two years old, are nearly equal in appearance to 
thoſe on the eaſt border; but that after this they do not make the ſame progreſs. This, 
to a ſtranger, appears the more ſurpriſing, as many of the paſtures here ſeem to be ra- 
ther more plentiful than thoſe around Cheviot. The reaſon aſſigned is, that, from the 
milder temper of the air, and the more diverſified nature of the paſture on the eaſt 
border, the ſheep find a more durable ſuſtenance. The beſt three years old wedders 
fold laſt year at 15 8.; ewes, at ſix years old, from 10s. to 123. Milking ewes is much 

given up. The ſickneſs is ſaid to be worſt on heathy ground, and carries off from + 
to 1. An acre of the beſt hill paſture is not ſufficient to graze one ſheep ; and the 
rent is from 28. to 38. per head, according to the healthineſs of the ground. 
Between the Borthwick and the Etterick, a great deal of the land is wet and ſpongy, | 

and the rot has prevailed much for two years paſt. Almoſt half the lambs died this 
ſpring, owing to the weakneſs of the mothers. Sheep of all kinds and ages paſture to- 


ether. Thoſe whoſe Locks require the attendance of ſeveral n, give each a 
charge, 


1. 4 1 


charge, Jens PR of part « every V kind; fo that, every debe a carries on ENT is called 
4 running. flect. a | 5 | 

Long ſheep are + aden Jon 4 G. Etterick; up as tho as the upper > ſions of Yar- 
row pariſh, and up.the Yarrow. to Yarrow church, On all the paſtures farther up theſe 


rivers, the ſheep are of the ſhort kind. All along the Yarrow, for two or three miles 


above the church, the hills are pretty dry, and their ſicles covered with a mixture of 
neat ſhort heath and fine graſs. The ſummits are frequently covered with peat carth. 
By the ſides of the river are fine narrow valleys, of a dry fertile ſoil? The oats were in 
ear 10th July. The hills farther up ſtand cloſe to the river, leaving no plain, and be- 
come higher and more ſteep on the ſides. The number of theep in thote two wide pa- 
riſhes exceeds go, ooo. At the foot of Meggit water, ſome of the hills are very 
ſteep and rocky, but abounding with ſweet paſture, with ſome bruſh-wood near the 
bottoms. Farther up the Meggit, the ſides of the hills become more moiſt, yielding 
great abundance of coarſer herbage. Near the head of the Yarrow, particularly on the 
{outh ſide of the river, the paſture is alſo wetter and coarſer, and there the rot is com- 
plained of. On the narrow plain by the ſide of the Meggit, the farmers have begun to 
make ſome hay for wintering their ſheep. St. Mary's, and the Loch of the Lows, may 
be conſidered; as one lake, they being divided only by a low narrow ridge of rock, 


through which there is a communication. The ſteep ſides of the hills, along both ſudes : 


of this {ine lake, are covered with à cloſe verdant carpet of fine ſhort graſs,; except in 


ſome few ſpots, where the ſurface is ſcarred with fragments of the red crumbling 


rock tumbling down. Near the bottom of thoſe hills, the paſture is ſometimes. very 
rich and abundant. At the head of the lake is a large flat marth, from which the hills 


riſe all around, moiſt, black, and rugged. The tops of thele, hills are broad and flat, 


covered with peat earth generally. from two toi three feet deep, and, bearing ſuch her- 
bage as is found in other places in the like ſoil and ſituation. About the head of the 
Etterick the ſurface is very rugged. The columns of blue rock ſtand in an inclined 


poſture, ſliowing, frequently, a harp edge on the ſurface; the cavities between theſs is 
| motions ſpongy, producing: coarſe Wr eee other places the ſurface is mare eee 5 


the hills ee bon does ab the pſt better... Where: there arc web. pions 
drains are draun. 63 FSG) 5. 14: ity ys 1:94 $11; 30 973% 4 

The inhabitants of the central parts 3 thomas ſubject to violent nan 
and, indeed, the effects of the, weather ypen, the houſes, and the meaſures taken to pre- 


vent them, evidently ſhow that it is ſo. Ihe rains and fnows are: great; and freqitebt'y 


the air is cold in winterʒ tha ſpr ing and autumnal ſroſts are ſuverely felt ʒ the ſraſon of 
vegetativn.is ſllort; and the ſpaces capable of producing winter food incduſiderable; 
conſequently the winter hardſhips of the flock muſt be great, and the artificial aids 
which can be afforded to them trifling. But towards the foot of the Etterick, where 
there is any plain ground, conſiderable attention is paid to the ſheep in winter. Tur- 
| L | _ | nips 
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pips and hay are cultivated, and the young and the weak are kept upon the low ſhel- 
tered ground, where there is hay put in mY and turnips ſtrewed on the field for their 


accommodation. | 
Various are the opinions held reſpecting the comparative properties of long and ſhort 


ſheep. Moſt of the farmers near the foot of the rivers, who poſſeſs the long ſheep, 


aſlert that they are as hardy, as healthy, and as eaſily maintained, as the ſhort. Some 
indeed acknowledge that the young lambs for the firſt fortnight, and even the hogs for 
the firſt winter, are rather more delicate; but, at more advanced age, they contend, 


that this kind is ſubject to fewer diſeaſes than the other. At the ſame time, they con- 


firm the teſtimony given at the head of Borthwick water, that the fine woolled ſheep 


of the eaſt border tend to degenerate; which, however, can be obviated by paying pro- 
per attention to the croſſing with rams from that quarter. Here it may be proper to 
obſerve, that it ſeemed to be the opinion of the judges appointed to determine the pre- 


miums given by the Truſtees for the improvement of {heep in Selkirkſhire, that the at- 


tempts toward the improvement of the fleece may be carried too far: For they rejected 


the fineſt woolled rams, and adjudged the premium to thoſe which were ſome what 
coarſer fleeced, for this reaſon, that they thought the latter beſt adapted to the nature 
of the country. On the other hand, all the owners of ſhort ſtock alledge, that their 
kind of ſheep are more hardy and ſhifty in ſtraits than the other; that the ſame paſture 
will maintain a greater number of the former than the latter ; that none of the tria7; 


made to introduce the long ſheep into the paſtures near the heads of the rivers have 
ſucceeded, a greater number of the lambs dying in the ſpring, and the ſheep being al- 


ways More reduced 1 in winter; that butchers at all times prefer the lambs of the ſhort 


| ſheep to thoſe of the long, and give a higher price for the former; and that when ever 
the markets are dull, ſhort ſheep ſell better than the other, and higher in proportion 


to the ſize. Such, ſay they, was the cafe during the American war, and ſuch is the 


eaſe at preſent. But, though they ſeem to be convinced that it would not be ſafe nor 


profitable to introduce a new kind of theep, ſome have beſtowed attention to improve 
the wool of their own, by ſelecting the fineſt woolled ones for breeding, in ſome ſuch 


manner as has been already deſcribed. Others attend only te to the carcaſe, paying no 
regard to the fleece. 


The fleeces of the ſhort ſheep are reported to be Ts heavier 3 the hw ; but, 


upon the whole, from fix to eight fleeces make a ſtone. The wool of the long ſheep 


ſold laſt year from 15 s. to 18 8. per ſtone; of the ſhort from fix to ſeven *. The ſheep 


are waſhed before ſhearing, except about the heads of the rivers, where there being no 


plain banks nor ſmooth bottomed pools, and the ſheep wild and ſpirited, it is thought 
they would be liable to many accidents in the operation. About one third of the lambs 
died about the head of the Etterick this ſpring. The leaping ill is here called the rem- 
pling, and is not yet gone off. The cauſe and prevention of the ſickneſs among hogs is 
A TE | talked 
* No. 5 is a ſpecimen of the former, and No. 6. of the latter. 
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talked of with much uncertainty. Some” blame the ſaved graſs on the hog fence as the 
cauſe of it, and ſay, that it becomes leſs frequent by giving up that practice. There is 
a fact relating to this head which merits attention, as it may ſerve as a clue to thoſe 
who would wiſh to inquire into that important deſideratum in the paſtoral buſineſs, the 
prevention of this general malady among young ſheep: I ig, that, when the hog fence is 
made upon ground which has before been paſtured by old fheep, the hogs are little ſubject to the 
ſickneſs ; but if this ground be uſed for the ſame purpoſe for a few years, the ſickneſs 
returns. On the paſtures near the foot of the rivers, formerly, the ſhecp were not ſat- 
ved; but, of late, ſtoremaſters have found that ſalving contributes not only to the health 
of the ſheep, but to increaſe the quantity and improve the quality of the wool; and it is 
now univerſally practiſed. Nothing occurs with regard to the management and claſſing 
of the flock, which has not been deſcribed in the preceding ſections. About the foot 
of the rivers, whenever the flocks are large, the clathag s much the fame as in the eaſt 
border. | ND 
Ihe high ground between the Borthwick and the Timau exhibits a moſt diſguſting 
view. The whole face of the fields is covered as it were with a mals of ſponge, com- 
poſed of decayed vegetables. The chilling damps, lodged in this, having long ago 
| deſtroyed the capacity of producing plants fitted to the taitc or food of animals *, no- 
| thing g but an obſcene growth ariſes, annually, to fall down, and form a receptacle for * 
greater quantity of that cold itagnant moiiture, which ſends forth from time to time 
the hoary mildew, the bane of vegetable lite, and extends the contagion of ſterility 
wider over the country f. In vain the eye ſearches around for ſome verdant ſpot on 
which it may reſt and find refreihment. Nothing green is to be ſeen but a long leafed 
plant, thinly ſcatrered up and down, and fluttering in the breeze. It is called „ing 
bent. I ſaw no parts of fructification belonging to it; and was told it never produced any 
viſible. It riſes in June, and falls down, and is blown away by the wind, about the be- 
ginning of Auguſt. 'This part of the country 1s apt to recal to one's mind thoſe diſmal 
Helds created by the powerful Rs 1 ot Milton, 


« JV here all life fer, hath lives, ad 1 FE os | 
% Perverſe, all monſtrous, all prodigious things.” PARADISE LOST. 


All along the Timau, and over the ſummit to the head of the Tanlencher, the ground 
is hilly, moiſt, and gloomy. The ſheep are ſtrong boned and well bodied; the fleeces 
gray and very hairy. The price of woot laſt year was 48. per ſtone unwaſhed: No. 7. 
is a ſpecimen. The ſtoremaſters oy that the wool of all ſheep becomes: My ly Pu 

| i in 
e ek at Buccleuch, and the veſliges of other buildings ſhow that 
this has once been a better country: And, when we tind a ſcar in the moor, the red ſoil, 
10 fertile in other places, may be ſeen under the ſpongy maſs. 


+ "The aſh trees in Eſkdale moor, on the 12th July, were naked as in December ; the 
froſt, ſome days before, having deſtroyed all the leaves. 


1 


in this inhoſpitable region, and that it becomes ſofter and finer if they be carried from 
this and kept on better paſtures, for inſtance, towards the foot of the Etterick. 

Near the head of the Eſk the paſtures are alſo marſhy, coarſe, and wet. About Eſk- 
dale church they begin to improve, and from thence, downward, are pretty good and 
plentiful, but probably rather wet in winter. Below the church, long ſheep have been 5 
paſtured for 60 years and upwards. It does not ſeem to be known from whence, or by | 
whom, they were introduced. It is ſaid the ſheep of the eaſt border do not thrive here, 
For ſome time rams were brought from Smallholm; but now, to avoid breeding in kin, 
it is more common for farmers to exchange rams with one another. 

To the liſt of diſeaſes which have been already enumerated, two, which happen here, 
may be added; the beadfwell, which is cured by cutting the ears, and making them 

bleed copiouſly ; and the yellows, which occur ſeldom, but are thought to be incurable. 
As a cure for the trembling, gun- powder and rough ginger, in water, is given. The rot 
is very injurious in Eſkdale moor, and is ſometimes cured by ſending the patients to 

' graze on ſalt marſh. It is thought it might be of ſervice in this diſeaſe to feed ſheep 
with hay, on which falt had been ſprinkled when it was put up. The ſickneſs among 
hogs is not very prevalent here. It is worſt on the dryeſt paſtures, | 

The ſhort Dunmonts have fold this year at 13s. 6d.; the long 28. or 3s. lower. 
The price of ſhort ſheeps wool, laſt year, was from 4s. to 8s. per ſtone; that of the 
long ſheep 18s. 2 55 lid. .avoirdupoile make a ſtone. About ſeven fleeces make a 


4 ſtone. 
1 All the ſheep are e ſalved: The i | is 14 or 2 lib. butter to a pint of 


tar. Mr Curl, a man of good ſenſe, and great knowledge in his profeſſion, has uſed a 
new kind of ſalve for his ſheep, which promiſes to be a conſiderable improvement. In- 
ſtead of butter, he mixes the oil of the African palm-tree with the tar. Two years ago, 
he made ſmall experiments of this unguent, and, finding that it anſwered the purpoſe, 
” laſt year ſmeared a whole flock with it. The reſult was, the quantity of wool was 
more than the beſt clip the ſame flock had ever yielded; the quality was more ſoft 
ka kindly, and, though it was ſomewhat yellow when clipped, the tar diſcharged more 
eaſily from a part which was waſhed for a trial, and it became a purer white than com- 
mon; the palm oil was cheaper per pound than butter, and produced, when melted, 
Ar more real oil. He is ſo fully convinced by this, that he has 1 as much this 


C; 
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year as is ſufficient for ſmearing his whole flocks. 
The ſame gentleman communicated to me a cure for the ſeab, which he and others 
| have found ſafe and effectual. It was publiſhed in the newſpapers by Sir Joſeph Banks 
a few years ago; but being a mercurial preparation, againſt which many people are 
prejudiced, it was not much attended to, till Mr Graham of Shaw, who had ſuffered 
greatly by the loſs of ſheep in this diſtemper, ventured to try it; and it has now com- 
pletely baniſhed the ſcab from his flock. Having afterwards got an exact copy of the 


receipt from a friend of Mr Graham's, I here give a tranſcript of it. 8 ' 
| | | | 1 „ Receipt 
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KReceipt for curing ſheep of the ſcab, as uſed by George Graham of Shaw, Eſa; 


c from the preſcription of Sir Joſeph Banks. 
« Take 1 lib. quickſilver, 
2 lib. hog's lard, 
z lib. Venice turpentine, 
I lib. oil or ſpirit of turpentine : 
c The whole to bebent and mixed together till it be made into an ointment. | 
The parts affected to be rubbed with a ſmall My about the ſize of, or leſs than, 


„ à hazel nut. 


« To prevent a flock of ſheep 8 the infection, rub a few of them, by ting 


« the ointment on in a ſtripe, from the. neck down the back to the * ; 
« ſtripe down each hip, and down each ſhoulder. 
«© The above has been applied with ſafety and eflicacy i in all ſeaſons, even in the 


« depth of winter,” 


Mr Curl has farms rented i in different places, and is poſſeſſed of both the long and 
ſhort ſheep. He thinks both kinds have their peculiar properties, which adapt them 


to different ſituations. It is his opinion that ſhort ſheep are hardieſt in wet coarſe land; 
and, particularly, that the new fallen! lambs ſuffer leſs in bad weather. His loſs by the 
death of ſhort lambs this ſpring was inconſiderable, compared to what he ſuffered by 
the loſs of the long. However, he ſaved many of the long lambs by taking them into 
an empty houſe at night, feeding them with cows milk, and joining to their mothers, 
in an incloſure, early in the morning. The ſheep here, in times of heavy ſnow, arc 
ſent to paſture in the lower parts of Annandale, where they are fed at the rate of fix. 


pence or eight pence per ſcore each day. Theſe winter paſtures are called warns. 


The ground by Black Eik toward Hutton church is very gratly ; a great deal of it 
ſoft and wet, producing a variety of coarſe herbage. OrFthe ſummit, thort ſheep are 
paſtured. At the head of the Driffe, Mr Graham, above mentioned, has an improved 
flock, raiſed by his own attention and perſeverance. This improvement was begun by 
croſling with Diſhley rams and ſhort ewes. The wool is cloſe, and pretty long: Five 
fleeces make a little more than a ſtone of 25 lib. which ſold laſt year for 13 8. 6d. 
In turning down the Driffe, the ſhcep paſtures are left behind, and the cultivated 
country appears. Aſter wandering ſo long through the deſert, an involuntary emotion 
elevates the heart, on beholding chearful cottages and cultivated fields. On both ſides 


of this little river, the land is cultivated to the top of the neareit eminences. It is moſt= 


ly let out in moderate farms, from $01. to 1001, of rent. Incloſing, with ſtone fences 


and hedges, is going on. Many little plantations of young foreſt trees, very thriving, 


have been made. 
The culture of turnips in drills is introduced; the fields are neatly dreſſed, producing 


| good crops of oats, barley, and peaſe, pretty early, with ſome wheat. A number of neat 
cottages, with little gardens, inhabited by artiſicers and labourers, are interſperſed among 


M Ph the 


Every farmer has his piece of potatoes, and field cabbages in drills. 
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the farms. The farmers, finding their account in encouraging theſe uſeful neighbours, 
| liberally accommodate them with bits of ground to plant potatoes, and with horſes ank 
ploughs to aſſiſt in working it. Every family has a pig or two, which graze by the way 
ſides, &c. in ſummer, and are fattened on the potatoes, and ſold in bacon to Cumber- 
land, from whence it is moſtly carried to the London market. This practice has been 
found ſo beneficial that it has become univerſal; and, in the courſe of 19 years, the 
value of the bacon exported, from a diſtrict of no great extent, in this neighbourhood, 
has advanced from 5001. to 15 00 l.; and this, with their habits of induſtry and good 
management, has greatly im proved the condition of the cottagers and others, ſo that 
the ſmile of ſatisfaction and ſober contentment ſeems to reſt upon the diſtrict. | 
Here, lime is laid on the turf of the paſture land. Two ſucceſſive crops of oats are 
taken ; peaſe, or turnips, cabbages and potatoes in drills, follow; and theſe are ſucceed- 
ed by barley, on a ſpring fallow, and the land ſown out with graſs ſeeds, Nine pounds 
of the ſeeds of red clover, two pounds of white, three buſhels of rye graſs, with a little 
rib graſs, is generally ſown upon an acre. One or two crops of hay are taken, and the 
land is afterwards paſtured for four or more years, ſo that there ſhall always be more 
than half of the farm in grails. A good many milk cows, of the Galloway kind, arc 
| kept, and the calves of both ſexes reared. When the graſs begins to fail, in autumn, | 
the cows are fed with cabbages, and the ſeaſon of milk thus lengthened out to Chriſtmas. 
All the hay is conſumed by the live ſtock * the farm; and the 3 bullocks and 
hiefers are ſold at two years old. 
Sheep are paſtured on the high mooriſh 3 around; and the ſhort "DRE are pre- 
ferred as the moſt proper' and profitable ſtock for the nature of the paſtures. Some, 
Who have a portion of moor donnected with an arable farm, keep only a flock of hogs, 
buying weaned lambs at the neighbouring markets, in the month of Auguſt, and ſell- 
ing them next year at Stagſhawbank, in the beginning of July. But, in ſome places 
and ſeaſons, there have been ſo many carried off by the ſickneſs, or braxie, that this 
has proved a loſing buſineſs, William Steuart, Eſq; at Hillſide, to whom I was recom- 
mended, and who ſhowed me the moſt polite attention, and gave me every kind of in- 
formation in his power, has a moor paſture, which the former poſſeſſor had been obli- 
| ged to give up on account of theſe loſſes. Upon this ground 15 ſcore of hogs uſed to 
be paſtured. Mr Steuart is a diligent obſerver ; and, perhaps, much of the improve- 
ment of the neighbourhood originates in his conduct and example; willing to make an 
experiment, he ſtocked it with ſeven ſcore of hogs and ſome young neat cattle, to which 
he gave fodder in a ſhed, ſaving a portion, on the lower part of the field, entirely for 
the hogs, in the ſpring. His loſs by the ſickneſs was only one hog. Next year he 
purſued the ſame practice, and put on ten ſcore of hogs, three of which fell by the 
fickneſs. This gentleman has preſerved a remnant of the ſtock of ſheep imported from 
Spain, a long time ago by the late Lord Elibank. They are kept on incloſed ground; 


the paſture is rich and plentiful ; the ſituation high, . and airy. There are few of 
| them 


1 


them now of the pure breed, but they ſtill retain much of the ſhape of the Spaniſh. 
The thickneſs and cloſeneſs of the fleece is remarkable, weighing, generally, about five 
pounds avoirdupoiſe; and the wool, though rather long for carding, is ſtill fine. On 
the farm of Kirkbank, on the oppoſite ſide of the Annan, a few of the ſame ſheep alſo 
remain. It is ſaid that their mutton is — good, and yields a rich high flavour. 


ed juice at an early age. 


SECTION vi. 


Ox Way the 15th july, I went from 1 to | Middleby, to wait on Sir Wil- 

liam Maxwell of Springkell, on whom I had been directed to call. Going down the 
river Annan, the country becomes more low and flat, and moſtly capable of cultivation. 
Much of the ſoil being of a clayey nature, with a retentive bottom, is rather wet, and 
few ſheep are paſtured upon it. Sir William keeps about 120 in incloſed fields. He 
has found, by experience, that the ſame ſheep grow coarſer wool, on this weſt fide of 
the country, than on the eaſt; and thinks the greater wetneſs, both in ſoil and climate, 
in the firſt, is the cauſe of it. Sheep did not thrive in this wet land till Sir William, 
by the advice of ſome experienced ſtoremaſters, ordered them to be ſalved. Sir Wil- 
liam got a ram of Lord Elibank's ſtock, to copulate with his ewes from Cheviot. This 
he finds is a great improvement; the young lambs being thicker covered, and the wool 
of a ſuperior quality. Of this wool Sir William has had very. neat cloth made for 
his own wearing. 

Being now quite out of the ſheep ny, and the lofty hills of Cumberland imme- 
diately before me, I reſolved to penetrate a little into that country, not only to examine 
if any difference took place reſpeCting the kind and management of ſheep, but to fulfil 
the deſire of ſome of the Directors of the Society, who had wiſhed me to make ſuch 
oOhſervations on the practice of Agriculture, in different places, as occurred in my route. 
I went, therefore, by Gzetra Green and Longtoun to Carlifle : From whence I ſet out 
by Cockbridge, over the Ellen, to Derwent Lake, and along its fide to Keſwick. On 
the 17th, I returned by Penrith to Carliſle, and, fording the Eſk, arrived at Annan in 
the evening. Leaving Annan on the morning of the 18th, I called at Mr Sharp's of 
Hoddam, breakfaſted at Lochmaben, and, croſſing the Annan at Johnſton church, ſtop. 
ped at Moffat in the afternoon. Here I called for the gentlemen to whom I was re- 
commended, and found Mr Greig, who ſhowed me very great attention, and the day 
following procured me an interview with the moſt reſpectable farmers aſſembled at the 
market. Mr Ewart, who is himſelf a conſiderable and long experienced ſtoremaſter, 
came alſo to town, and very obligingly gave me every proper information. The diffe- 
rent converſations with theſe gentlemen, and the time taken up in viſiting the woollen: 


manufactures, &c. detained me at Moffat all the 19th. 85 | 
| „ Tee 
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Towards the Eik, the moſt part of the ſoil is a poor barren and, i in ſome places very 
moilt ; but great efforts are making to improve it, by incloſing, planting, and cultivat- 
ing. Some of the hedges ſeem to ſucceed but indifferently. Potatoes and turnips are 
planted, in drills, with tolerable ſucceſs. Barley and oats pretty good for the ſoil, but 
late, the ear not yet appearing. No material difference appears between the two ſides 
of the Eſk about Longtoun; but near Carliſle, the land is divided into ſmall incloſures, 
with good fences, and well cultivated. This part of Cumberland is much diverſified. 
Much of it conſiſts of moors and mountains, poor of herbage. Theſe are moſtly com- 
mons, paſtured by innumerable flocks of geeſe, which eat up all the beſt graſs from the 


| ſorry ſheep intermixed with them? Theſe are the worſt looking ſheep I had hitherto: _ 


ſeen ; but this ſeems to be owing to the paſtures being overloaded ; for ſome that were 
feeding in incloſures at the feet of the mountains were good, well bodied, ſhort ſheep, 
with fleeces conſiderably finer than ſome I had lately ſeen. But, in looking into the 
report of Mr Readhead and his companions, I find every thing I had obſerved relating 
to the ſheep of this diſtrict accurately ſtated, and more than I had time to obſerve. The 
' plains, which are private property, ſeem to be moſtly in ſmall eſtates, many of them oc- 
cupied by the proprietors. The incloſures are frequently ſmall and very irregular, ſur- 
rounded with fences compoſed of a variety of ſhrubbery. In this ſeaſon of the year, 
when tlie mountain-aſh, the elder, and the hedge-roſe, are ſtill in bloſſom, and the 
aſpiring fox-glove bluſhing among the thick foliage, theſe look very gay. All the 
bottom, along the fide of the Derwent Lake, is clothed in this blooming garb, and, 
with the intermixture of neat villas and cottages, and the fringes of copſe-wood, make 
an appearance truly beautiful and pictureſque. It is pleaſant to obſerve with what at- 
tention the land is cultivated. Every one is buſied in ſome kind of field labour; and 
| the fair ſex ſeem to be neither leſs dexterous nor leſs active than the other. The crops 
are plentiful. Wheat does not ſeem to be much cultivated, but, wherever it is, the 
crop is good. Oats and barley are every where luxuriant, as is the hay from artificial 
graſſes; and, even on very unpromiſing places, there is good hay from natural graſs. 
This profuſion of vegetation indicates that the ſoil is naturally fertile; but the abun- 
dant produce is certainly chictly ow ing to the attention of __ inhabitants having been 
ſo much turned upon cultivating the land, that every piece of improvement is executed 
eHectually, and in proper time; for there is nothing diſcoverable, either in the ſoil or 
climate, ſuperior to many places | in Scotland, which are much leſs productive; and the 
commons, adjoining to ſome fertile fields, give little evidence of fertility. About half 
of the arable land ſeems to be i in tillage. Some part is under a courſe of ſummer fal- 
low; white crops are moſt cultivated ; few beans or peaſe; a good deal of potatoes in 
_ drills, very well dreſſed, and promiſing good returns; the turn' ip huſbandry 1 is yet in its 
iufancy, but making rapid progreſs, and will certainly contribute much to the farther 
improvement of the country. Peſides the dung made about the farm, lime is the prin- 


cipal manur re, both this ſoflite and. coal being plenty i in many parts of the country. The 
| molt 
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moſt faſhionable form of ridges is veerings of ſeven or eight feet wide, the Aaron of 
one year becoming the middle of the ridge the next. But, in many places, ridges about 

14 feet wide, rounded in the middle, and the ſituation permanent, are ſtill retained. 
Theſe are preferred for a moiſt bottom by ſome of the farmers, who alledge that the | 
narrow ridges are unneceſſary in a dry ſoil, and ineffectual for the purpoſe of draining 
a wet one, the tops of the ridges not being high enough raiſed above the moiſture. But 
thoſe who have adopted the narrow ridges are decidedly of opinion that theſe are the 


i beſt, particularly for all land which has little declivity ; and they aſſert, that ridges 


which can be ploughed by five times going about with the plough, a good ploughman 
can always lay them up round enough to throw off the water. Some of the low marſh- 
es are drained, the ſurface pared and burned, and the aſhes mixed with lime laid upon 


them. The cattle of this country are of a large ſize, and well proportioned, but have 


ugly horns, very large, and frequently hanging down under the ears. 


From the town of Annan, up the river, the bottom 1s damp, the ſoil indifferent, v4 


the cultivation negligent. Some of the farm-houſes are very good, but the attempts to 
incloſe with hedges feeble and ineffectual. Above Lochmaben the ſoil is better, and 


ſome attempts towards improvement making. The narrow veerings of Cumberland are 


introduced, and ſome turnips, cabbages, and potatoes, planted in drills: Some fields of 
hay, from ſown graſs, are very good. Near Moffat, the Vale of Annan becomes nar- 
row, and the country mountainous. The hills are rocky, moſtly dry, and covered with 
a green carpet. The tops of the diſtant mountains are more moiſt and coarſe. 

The woollen manufacture is begun in this neighbourhood, where there is good con- 
veniency of water to drive machinery. Two brothers of the name of Dickſon, dyers 
and clothiers, have a moſt complete working houſe. Two fulling mills, of different 


conſtructions, are worked by the ſame water wheel. A ſtream of water is let into every 


vat or boiler, where wanted, or ſtopt, by the pulling of a chord. A machine for raiſing 
the wool on flannel and blankets, driven by water, winds the cloth from one beam to 
another, drawing it over the eircumference of a moving wheel, furniſhed with cards, 
which performs the work of itſelf ; and thus an office, which coſts ſo much hand la- 
bour, is performed with great eaſe, and to better purpoſe, without any. A ſtove for 
drying wet cloth, which, by means of a ſimple apparatus, alſo ſinges off the rough hairs, 
is very well contrived. Theſe brothers are moſtly employed by manufacturers and 
houſeholders in the country round. They are very ingenious attentive men, and ſeem 
to have been at much pains to make themſelves maſters of their buſineſs, Meflrs Irvig | 
and Craig have lately erected a manufacture for teaſing, fcribbling, carding, - and ſpin- 
ning wool. The ſeribbling and carding machines, which are driven by water, are 
placed the one on the end of the other, and the wool is handed from the former to 
the latter. Theſe machines are very efficient, and can prepare a ſtone of wool for the 
ſpinning in leſs than an hour. Houſewives in the neighbourhood get their wool pre- 


pared here at 38. 6d, per ones and the 8 wool is carried away, to be ſpun at 
| N home. 
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home. There are ſlabbing and ſpinning machines, wrought by the hand; and a good 
deal of woollen yarn ſold to Kendal, &c. Beſides which, coarſe blanketing, horſe 
clothes, and ſuch other goods, are manufactured. Neither of the proprietors of the 
| works being at home, I did not learn what quantity of wool was annually conſumed. 

Short ſhcep are generally kept around Moffat. The weight of the quarters of an ewe 
from the hill is from 10 to 1 3 lib. avoirdupoiſe ; the quarters nearly equal. The wool 
is about five inches in length of ſtaple. About ſix hog, or eight ewe fleeces, make 4 
ſtone of 25 lib. It was fold laſt year at from 6s. to 7 s. 6d. per ſtone, unwaſhed ; 
this year about 5 s. It goes moſtly to the north of England, and dealers come here and 
buy it. The farmers are now under the neceſſity to begin to waſh their ſheep before 
ſhearing, in order to pleaſe the wool merchants, who refuſe to buy unwaſhed wool. 
Rams are frequently changed, which is thought neceſſary to preſerve th&higure of the 
ſheep; and regard is had to choice thoſe of the whiteſt ſofteſt fleece, fo far as it can 
be done conſiſtently with the attainment of the figure withed for. Some have pretty 
numerous flocks, conſiſting of 2000 and upwards. Some of the farmers have led farms 
rented, i. e. other farms, beſides thoſe on which they reſide, and on theſe ſome portion 
of the flock is fed ; but no accurate claſſing, according to the age and condition, i is ob- 
ſerved, excepting that the hogs are kept by themſelves. Lambs are weaned about the 
15th July, and put for a few days on good paſture which had been ſaved for them. 
They are afterwards led to high benty land, where they remain till they are brought to 
the hog fence for the winter, which is the beſt ſheltered and moſt graſſy part of the 
farm. Wedders are ſold either in lambs or hogs. The rams are admitted to the ewes 
upon Martinmas day, and to the gimmers 14 days after. 'The fheep are ſuppoſed to 
be in perfection when they are full mouthed ; that is, at four years old. No hay, or 
other proviſion, is made for the ſheep in winter; but, in great ſnows, they are conduc- 
ted to low lands to the ſouthward. Ewes are ſold off, at the age of ſix or ſeven years, 
at Michaelmas, for from 6s. to 7 s. a head, and go moſtly to Yorkſhire. The beſt 
lambs ſold, at St. Boſwell's, this year about 5 s. per head. The ewes are milked for 
four or five weeks. Upwards of a fourth part of the lambs died this ſpring. 
The leaping-ill, or trembling, or, as it is ſometimes called here, the crook, the name it 
gets in Vorkſhire, prevails in ſome farms and not in others. It is ſaid to be moſt fre- 
quent where fern abounds; and comes on at two ſeaſons, the end of April and begin- 
ning of September. Gun-powder and whilky have been giv en as a cure, but with no 


great ſucceſs, 
The braxy among hogs 18 pretty general, and ſometimes carries off about a fifth of 


them. Purges of alloes, and bleeding, are recommended for a cure. 
The. furdy ſeems to be uncommonly prevalent. About 3 in 40 are ſeized with it. 
The breechſeugb, or cling, is alſo a fatal diſtemper. For the cure of this, a decoction 

of elm bark, or boiled milk, is adminiſtered. | | 


The 


2 


The number of ſheep in this large pariſh may be about 25200, Farmers here muck 
regret the want of incloſurcs. | 
The ſhort ſheep are here preferred to the long. Some have made experiments of 

bringing long ſheep from Eikdale; but, thinking they did not ſtand the winter ſo well 
as the other, have moſtly given them up. Upwards of 20 years ago, Mr Ewart, at the 
defire of the late Earl of Hopetoun, went ta England, and bought a number of Diſhley 
rams from Mr Bakewell, which his Lordſhip diſtributed among the farmers on the 
| Annandale eſtate, in order to improve the breed, and many lambs were begotten by 

them, with a larger and a finer fleece; but the dealers from Yorkſhire ſhowed great 
diſlike to the offspring from this mixture, and declined to purchaſe them; and, wool 

being of little value at that time, the ſtoremaſters found it neceſſary to return to the 
old breed, for which there was always a ready ſale. 

Among t the farmers with whom I converſed in this neighbourhood, there is little dif- 
ference of opinion reſpecting the properties of long and ſhort ſheep. They ſay, that 
on the lower lands, where the climate is moderate and the paſture dry and healthy, 
long ſheep do very well; and, from the ſuperior value of their wool, farmers find their 
account in keeping them; but that theſe kheep are not ſo capable to reſiſt the bad 
weather and hardſhips, which occur on the high coarſe grounds, as the ſhort; that, 
from the ſtillneſs of their nature, and their reluctance to brave the ſtorm, the former 
are induced to put up with unwholeſome food, which ſubjects them to the rot and de- 
_ bility in the ſpring, and hence they are unqualified for nurſing their young, which thus - 
ſuffer as much from the want of milk as from the ſhortneſs of their fleece or clothing : 
J have fince heard it remarked, - that, when the Cheviot ſheep are bred in perfection, 
che farmers aſſert, that they are at leaſt oquaily hardy as the ſhort or black faced, 


and much more profitable. 


SECTION VI. 


On the 2cth I left Moffat, and proceeded up the Annan to Errickſtone, turning nortÞ» 
ward to the ſource of the Tweed, and down that river to Broughton. My horſe be- 
ing lame by improper ſhoeing, and not finding a place where it could be taken care of 
till it recovered, I turned off to the welt fide of Tweeddale for that purpoſe, | 

The hill ſides about the ſource of the Annan are dry, and the paſture ſweet. The 
ſoil of the little plain, by the ſides of the ſtream, ſeems to be dry and good, well adap- 
ted to raiſing turnip and other winter proviſion for ſheep ; yet I was told that turnips 
would not grow to any ſize there. But as I obſerved, a little after, cabbages thriving, 
in a ſhepherd's garden on the top of the hill, I ſuſpected this to be the fault of the cul- 


ture, not | of the ſoil or climate, Upon the fammit the paſtures are coarſe, damp, and 
| benty. 
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benty. About the ſource of the Sd, and for feveral miles down that river, the 


ground is ſoft and wet, and the paſture coarſe. The ſheep are well bodied, but the 
fleeces coarſe and hairy, and much bedaubed with tar. The rains here are great and 


frequent; and the three laſt years have been uncommonly rainy. The rot and ſpring 


weakneſs have been very deſtructive, carrying off, it is ſaid, one third of the flocks this 
laſt ſpring. No hay, or other winter proviſion, is made for ſheep. Farther down the 
river the land is dryer, and the paſture better, being an intermixture of ſhort heath, 
bent, and ſweet graſſes; but ſcarcely any appearance of cultivation above the church of 
Tweedſmoor. In the pariſh of Glenholm, turnips and hay are begun to be provided 


for the ſheep. The paſtures are pretty good, and the wool finer, than at the head of 
the river. For ſalving hogs, two lib. of butter is mixed with a pint of tar, and three 


lib. for ewes. Seven fleeces make a ſtone of 24 lib. avoirdupoiſe. The land is healthy, 
and the loſs by the death of ſheep moderate. About th of the hogs die of the fick- 


neſs or braxy. The hills on the weſt fide of the county are moſtly dry and green, or 


rather white, the withered growth of laſt year giving them that appearance. The bot- 


toms of the hills are cultivated; but, of late years, the froſts in ſpring and autumn have 


been injurious to the crops, and greatly diſcouraged all improvements. 
When in this part of the country, I waited on Captain M*Kay of Scotſtoun, who has 
a. fine dry ſheep paſture. He has begun to croſs his ewes with a Southdown ram; and, 
undex that diligent and ſpirited improver, it is to. be hoped the faireft experiments will 
be made, how far the quality of wool can be meliorated in this diſtrict, | 
' Early on the 22d J returned to the Tweed, and wiſhing to penetrate into ſome places 


where a horſe could not travel, I croſſed the river near Stanhope, and, walking up the 


ſide of it to the foot of the Tala, I went up that ſtream to the falls. The paſtures on 
the ſouth fide of the Tweed are equal to thoſe on the north, dry, ſweet, and plentiful, 
and generally mixed with ſhort heath. The hill fides along the Tala are covered with 
ſweet herbage, the bottoms wet, and over-run with ſpret. No draining has here been 


_ attempted. Towards the head of the ſtream, the hills on both fides become exceeding 


ſteep, and the fides ſcared, in many places, with fragments of the rock tumbling down. 


The verdure is ſweet and ſhort. The plain between is a neglected moraſs, on which a 


few black cattle paſture. The falls of Tala are a continuation of cataracts, falling among 


1 the riſted rocks of a craggy mountain. Here the pleaſant verdure ceaſes, and gloomy 
coarſe herbage ſucceeds, I climbed up this mountain, ſinking almoſt every ſtep to the 


top of the ſhoes, and, after much labour gaining the ſummit, got a view of Lochſkeen. 
Here deſolation reigns uncontrolled ! Nothing can be more diſmal than the proſpect 
which now opens Immediately below lies the lake, ſtill and black as Acheron. To 
the right a perpendicular rock riſes to a tremendous height, with its ſurface covered 
with hoary lichen. Large fragments fallen from this rock, and their interſtices filled 


with ſpongy peat earth, form the right bank of the lake. The left is a flat covered with -  * 


A fee, body of ſoft peat earth, almoſt nas. The ſweet verdure on the diſtant banks 
of 


1 


1 


of Moffat water, forms a ſtrong contraſt with theſe gloomy ſcenes, and is the only agree- 
able part of the proſpect. Walking down the right ſide of the lake to the Grey Mares 
Tail, and back by the oppoſſte fide, I reached the head of Winter burn, and, going 
down the fide of that brook, took up my lodging in a ſhepherd's hut near the foot of 
it. All around the lake, the water is every where ſweating out on the ſurface, and no- 
thing but the coarſeſt herbage is produced. The viola paluſtris, and other ſuch plants 
as are ſaid to give ſheep the rot, are frequent. It is probably for this reaſon that the 
neighbouring ſhepherds keep their ſheep on theſe ſpongy heights only for a part of the 
months of July and Auguſt, when there is ſome growth of more wholeſome herbage, al- 
lowing them to fall gradually down on better paſture as the days ſhorten. The older 
and ſtronger ewes are ſeparated from the young and weaker ewes, and the former only 
kept on theſe heights. Few wedder ſtocks are kept here. The ſpare lambs are either 
ſold fat or for keeping, and only as many retained as are neceſſary for keeping up the 
breeding ſtock, The braxy is not very frequent; from 1 to 2 in 20 of the hogs are 
ſeized with it. The ſides of the hills along Winter burn are tolerably good paſture, 
but always wet and full of ſpret towards the bottom. | 

From Winter burn I proceeded to Meggit water, and down i it, till 1 was within ſight 
of St. Mary's Loch. I then croſſed the mountains to the head of Manor water, and 
went down the courſe of it to Poſſo. From thence I went over a ridge of hills to the 
| fide of the Tweed, and waited on n Sir James N almyth at New Poſſo on the enn of 
the 23d. 

Along Meggit water the paſture i is much diverkibed, and pretty plentiful. Between 
this and Manor water, the flat top of the ridge is covered with a thick body of ſoft 
peat earth, yielding little uſeful herbage. Several conical ſummits are interſperſed, the - 
| ſurface of which is firm and dry, producing a mixture of heath and fine graſs ; but ve- | 
getation here 1s very late. On the tops of many of theſe ſummits, rude obeliſks are 
erected, to direct the wandering ſhepherds in the time of thick fogs, which are very 
frequent among thoſe mountains. Along the ſides of the Manor, the hills are very 
ſteep, the naked rock frequently appearing; but the ſoil is generally dry, and the her- 
bage ſweet. On * between Poſſo and the 'T weed, the ſoil is dry, and heath is 


prevalent. 
On the 24th I viſited ſome of the "Reg in the ket and on the 25th 


cent down the Tweed, by Pecbles, Innerliething, Traquire, &c. 

All along the Tweed, ſo far as the eye can reach, the hill paſtures are of a fine qua- 

lity. The foil is dry, and covered with a mixture of heath and ſweet herbage. In go- 

ing down the river, the hills recede, and the plains become more extenſive. Some of 

| theſe are now neatly cultivated, and producing plentifully both white and green crops. 

From the dryneſs of the ſoil, the fine quality of the paſture, the great variety of natu- 

ral ſhelters, and the opportunities of making winter rait for the flock, one would 
0 5 think. 


1 


think that no inland {paſtures ld be better N than theſe to > the feeding of fine 
woolied ſheep. | 

On the 26th, I took Line of the e OOH river Tweed, the banks of which I had 
now explored almoſt every where, from its ſource to its eſtuary ; and, traverſing ſome 
of the paſtures in the neighbourhood of 4 Biggar, &c. I ro; at Hamilton on 
the evening of the 27th. 

The ſheep of Peebles-ſhire are generally of the ſhort kind, 6d have a! been 
much of the ſame ſort, ſo far as any tradition of ſheep paſturing can be traced. Theſe 
ſheep are conſidered ſo much to be the natives of this diſtrict, that it is now become 
faſhionable to call them the Linton breed. This is, however, but a vague definition, as 
ſheep from all the different. moors of the ſouth-weſt of Scotland are brought for ſale to 
the Linton markets. Nevertheleſs, it ſeems -probable that this kind of ſheep are the 
earlieſt natives of the high ſtormy inland paſtures, where the paſtural employment has 
long been followed, and that the difference obſervable among them ariſes from the dif- 
ference of ſoil, climate, and other circumſtances i in which they have been placed. A 
ſenſible difference of appearance may be obſerved between the individuals of the ſame 
flock, as well as between the flocks, of different farnis. Some flocks are larger boned, 
ſome better bodied, than others; and it is not unconimon to find the beſt bodied ſheep 
bearing the coarſeſt fleece. Nevertheleſs, it is univerſally admitted by all candid ſtore- 
maſters, that a fine cloſe woolled ſheep is as hardy and as healthy as a coarſe hairy one, 
and feeds ſooner and better. The ſtouteſt ſheep are generally found on thoſe paſtures 
which are ſomewhat of a coarſe quality. The cauſe probably is, that the coarſe benty 
herbage ſtands the weather, and yields the ſheep a regular ſuſtenance in winter, when 
finer graſs fails. The reaſons which the holders of ſhort ſheep give for their preference 
of this kind are, that they make the beſt lambs; that their ſpare ſtock has always the 
readieſt ſale, as being allowed to feed to a. good ſize when arrived at a proper age; and 
that the quality of the mutton is much eſteemed. | 'Fhe ewes: are at perfection at tive 
years old, and are generally fold at fix or ſeven, at Michaelmas, frowmh: 7s. to 9s. 6 & 
-_ bevy wedder hogs from 10s. to 11 8. ; lambs of the beſt ſort at 5 8s. the worſt at 
| The quarters of an ewe, from the hill, weigh. about 10 lib.; but, by abundane 

4 it is ſaid they have been known to riſe to 1 Ub. — the tallow 18. lib. % and 


"* 


che: quarters of an old wedder ten tlie an 0d) 

The fleece is often marked with blue c or grey be The jength of the ple is 1 
four to five inches. From ten to ſix fleeces make a ſtone of 24 lib. The price of the 
ſhearing, 1792, was from 5; s/ to 8 8. per ſtone; The ſhearing 1993; was all ſold, but the 
price not finally adjuſted· Some waſh their ſheep before ſhearing, others do not. 

Mr Brody has built a large commodious houſe; for manufacturing woollen cloth, at 
rn where there is a good water fall, and erected the neceſſary machinery for 
preparing wool and N cloth. Here good ſubſtantial L coarſs'cloths wee manufaured, 
Sond | | .* | but, 


2:84 
but, as the manufacture! is yet in its infancy, 1 it is not known how much wool | it will con- 
ſume. | | 

Several beer in this diſtrict, have made attempts to improve tlie wool, by ſelecting 

rams for breeders of the whiteſt ſofteſt fleece; but the moſt ſhaggy coarfe woolled ſheep 
having the readieſt fale, there is no encouragement to purſue ſuch experiments with the 
perſeverance and attention neceſſary to enſure ſucceſs. Some gentlemen have got long 
theep from Cheviot to their incloſures; but it does not ſeem yet to be well aſcertained 

how they will ſucceed. There are inſtances, alſo, of ſome farmers having tried a few 

of the fame kind ; ;, but, thinking that theſe did not ſtand the winter ſo well as their 
own, they have moſty parted with them. However, a mixture of the long 1heep is | ö 
gradually creeping in to this county. They have been brought up the Tweed from the | — 
lower parts of Selkirkſhire, and may now be ſeen along the ſides of the river, as far up | 
as Traquire. They are faid to do very well. They weigh about 1 lib. per quarter. The MF j 
length of the wool is about four inches. Six and one-half fleeces make a ſtone; which 
ſold laſt year at 168. wathed wool, But this mixture ſeems to have been introduced | | b 
in a very flovenly manner, without paying proper attention to ſelect the breeders of | | K 
either ſex, ſo that they are a motly race, between the long and ſhort ſheep, many of b 
them deititute of the proper characteriſtics of either kind, and, it is to be doubted, will 
be very unmarketable, | Nevertheleſs, were any perſon to ariſe, diſpoſed to perſevere in 
that attention to breeding which has been paid in other parts, and deſcribed in the for- 
mer ſections of this Report, a kind of ſheep, valuable both. in fleece and carcaſe, might 
certainly be produced in thoſe fine paſtures. | 

M28 _ Several of the land proprietors of this county have begun to incloſe the paſtures with 

| ſtone walls. As this practice an it will certainly be a you ER in the 

patturing of ſheep. Eo 

'  All.the theep are groſsly ſmeared. with tar and it is always BY practice to lay tlie 

greateſt quantity on thoſe which are intended for ſale. The hogs are laid about the 

middle of October. The moſt common mixture for them is 12 pints tar and 20 lib. 

butter; with which quantity 60. ewes, or 40 wedder hogs, are falved. The old ewcs. 
are ſalved about 10 days latter: For them the mixture is 12 pints tar to 28 lib. butter; 

and this ſerves for 80 or go. Some now. begin to ſalve lighter, and with a greater ad- 

mixture of butter; and almoſt all agree, that laying on ſo great a quantity of tar is not 
only unneceſſary, but injurious; and ſay, that it is only done in compliance with the 

barbarous prejudice of the dealers who purchaſe ſheep. I hey acknowledge that ſtrong 
tarring makes a ſheep ſick, and takes the fleſh. off the fatteſt before it recovers. What 25 

2 pity that ſo groſs an abſurdity cannot be ſhamed out of practice! 

The practices of ſheep farming -are very various, almoſt every farmer following his 
own opinion, and thinking it the beſt. T o recount a number of theſe, would only be 
repeating nearly what, has been already ſaid. Few keep wedders longer than the ſirſt 
Jear. Simmers generally get the ram about 14 days after the older ewes. | Little abs. 
3 Ez | | : | tention 
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tention i is paid to ſheep during the winter, except conducting them to ſtells, and places 
of ſafety, in times of ſnow. Lambs are weaned about the middle of July, and put on 
clean good gra for a fortnight: After which, they are ſent to high beathy ground for 
a month; from whence they are brought to grals, ſaved for ſix weeks, where they go 
till the time of ſalving; and then they are put upon low rough paſture for the winter, 


| which is called 2he hog fence. Ewes are milked fix weeks. Some have tried to give 


young rams, for breeding, the moſt abundant paſture they could Non them, and 
have found that this tends greatly to improve the ſtocc. 
The fckneſs or * is more or leſs pravenee | in different places, and carries s off from 
x to 3 in 20. 
Ihe breech/eugh or cling i is not frequent, but, * the infection gets in, very wk 
4 and occaſions conſiderable loſs. a 
The pinng is here called the heather-ill. 


The /cab and foot. rot are very little known. | 
The rot, as has been atready = has prevailed in 1 parts of the . but! is 
not very general. 
The blue fickneſs, or aakag in the os 1 is ; the worſt diſeaſe, and 1 been very 
hurtful this laſt ſpring. The bad lambing time alſo occafioned great loſs. Almoſt all 
the gimmers lambs died, and, altogether, not leſs than a third of the whole were loſt. 


SECTION VIII. 


Ox the 6th of Auguſt again left Hamilton, paſſing through the pariſhes of Leſma- 
nagewand Douglas ; from thence to Moorkirk, Old and New Cumnock, and Dalmel- 
Ungton; and kaving viſited ſeveral of the paſtures of Kyle and Carrick, I went along 
the ſhore, by Glennap, to-Stranraer, and crofling the moors from * I arrived at 


Stonickirk on the evening of Saturday the oth. . 


The theep-paftures of Leſmahagow are not very extaaſies; They are in the ſame 
range of hills with thoſe of Douglas and Moorkirk, and may be conſidered as a part of 
the ſame di iſtrict. Ihe paſtures of Douglas and Moorkirk are an aſſemblage of hills of | 
2 moderate height. Here the free-ſtone, there the hin rock, appears. On the for- 


mer, the ſurface is generally moiſt, and the paſtnge long and coarſe ; on the latter, the 


bill ſides are ſteep and dry, covered with a mixturg,,of ſweet: ſhort graſs and heath : 


The hollows or cavities are moſtly peat earth, producing either ſtool bent or deer hair. 


About Moorkirk, an uncommon confuſion of the mineral ſtrata is obſervable, and the 


urface productions are proportionally diverſified. Large flat tracts of peat earth ſome- 


times occur, very moiſt, and yielding little uſeful kerbage. Towards Old Cumnock, 
the land is moſtly occupied in tillage, and feeding neat cattle. Between Old and New 
Cumnock, ineffectual — to. incloſe the mooriſh ground with hedge and ditch 
; | | — 3 have 


1 


E 
have baniſhed the ſheep. The hills of New Cumnock are moſtly white, i. e. bearing a 


' mixture of bent, ſtool bent, ſheep's fiſque, &c. without heath. Probably the exceſs of 


the winter's moiſture is injurious to the roots of that plant. It is not uncommon to find 


the trifalium repens branching among the other herbage, and tormentil abounds in ſome _ 
places. Here and there tracts covered almoſt wholly with ſpret occur. All the flat 


lands are cultivated. Between New Cumnock and Dalmellington, ſometimes the blue, 
ſometimes the red, baſaltic rock appears; by and by free-ſtone and lime, with ſymp- 
toms of coal and iron. On the dry eminences is a mixture of ſhort heath and ſweet 


| herbage ; on the hollows the paſture is more rank and coarſe. From Dal:nellington to- 


wards Straiton the red rock prevails, and the paſtures are ſhort and fine, ſometimes 
with a mixture of heath, and ſometimes green, except ſome hollows, either occupied 


by ſpret bogs. or peat earth. On theſe flats a plant, not to be found on the eaſtern 
moors, prevails, viz. gall, (myrica gale); but it does not {cem to be eaten by ſhe-p, aud 


therefore can have no effect upon them. Some ſay that it is the cauſe of a diſeaſe ainong 
black cattle, not uncommon in ſome parts of Galloway, called the crateuch, u. 
tacks the feet and limbs, and diſables them from travelling. But, it is perhaps do:, 
ful whether the diſeaſe is occaſioned by this plant or not. For my own part, I was 5+ 


ſatisfied that the cattle ever touched it, though I took every opportunity of obſervin.. 
The paſtures in the pariſhes of Straiton and Bar reſemble thoſe we have been deſcrib- 


ing, becoming wetter and coarſer on the heights towards the ſources of the rivers. Fron: 
Straiton, down the vale of Girvan, and all along the coaſt, by Glennap to Stranraer, it 
is impoſlible to imagine a ſituation, in this country, better adapted to the paſturing of 
ſheep, and the growth of fine wool, ſo far as paſture and climate can have effect. The 
ſoil is dry, the paſture neat, ſweet, and finely diverſified; the rains, tliough frequent, 
ſeldom continue long; the ſea air quickly melts the ſnow; the bills are of a moderate 
height, and abound in natural ſhelters; and there are always fertile plains at hand to 
yield winter proviſion for the flocks. The moors lying between Stranracr and Port- 
patrick, and towards Stoniekirk, though conſiſting of low hills, are very rugged, with 


ttrong heath growing upon a thin bed of peat earth over a firm gravelly ground. The 


inhabitants here, who are much more numerous than in the eaſtern moors, not ſutiſ- 
fied with the indolence of a paſtoral life, are making bold encroachments on the deſert, 
in ſpite of every diſadvantage. A hut is built of ſods, in wich a man of humanity 
would ſcarcely lodge his hog. In this the little huſpandman, his family, and his ſcanty 
ſtock of black cattle, are packed; and thus accommodated, by paring and burning tlie 


mooriſh ſoil, their ſuſtenance is procured, and the gloomy heath converted into ver- 


dant fields. | | | | 
Through all this tract the rains are heavy and frequent; but it is only in the inland 


parts of the country that the ſnow lies long. Near the coaſt, the ſhepherd is ſcarce 
ever in any dread of its effects. Though the country is hilly, and the elevation couli- 
derable, it ſeems to be far inferior to that of thoſc more inland heights, where tl. 
. | coun 
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counties of Dumfries, Selkirk, Peebles, and Lanark, bound with one another; ſo that, 
though it feels the firſt effects of every blaſt from the weſtern ocean, the cold muſt be 
leſs ſevere, But it is not on ſheep alone that the ſtoremaſters depend. Black cattle, 
wherever they can be accommodated with food, are thought to be fully as advantage- | 
ous ; and the induſtry of the country, conſequently, is much turned upon making a 
proper proviſion for theſe. - In Kyle and Carrick, many {tone walls are raiſed, that the 
grounds may be properly ſeparated, and the paſtures adapted to the different kinds of 
ſtock, at different ſeaſons. One wall, called the head dike, is reckoned a great conve- 
nience in a ſheep farm. This is a wall running acroſs the face of the hill, ſo as to di- 
vide the ſummit from the lower grounds. This reſtrains the ſheep upon the heights 
during the fine weather in the ſummer months; and the ground below the dike being 
ſaved, or lightly ſtocked, affords a good relief to the hill ſheep upon the approach of 
winter. Where ſuch conveniencies are awanting, the deficiency is made up by tending 
the ſheep on the heights in ſummer, and keeping the lower ground as eaſy as poſlible. 
A diviſion, on the loweſt beſt ground, for the hogs in winter, is held indiſpenſible. 
When the farm on which the ſheep are bred is in the moſt bleak and ſtormy parts of 
the country, and does not afford a proper winter paſture for young {heep, a hog fence 
18 provided on lower ground, ſometimes at ſeveral miles diſtant, which, whether it be 
held by leaſe, or rented for a year, now colt the ſtoremaſter from 1 s. 6 d. to 28. for 
each hog” s paſture. Theſe are very little eaten after Whitſunday, and left entirely un- 
touched after Lammas, till the time of ſalving, when the hogs are put upon them. 

The ſheep are very different. In the inland paſtures of Douglas and Moorkirk, they 
have the ſame general appearance with the ſhort ſheep of other high inland moors. In 
going weſtward, a change gradually takes place, At firſt one obſerves a kind of mix- 
ture, and finally almoſt a total change. The native ſheep of the weſt coaſt cannot be 
properly called black faced. Their faces, indeed, and legs, are generally ſprinkled 
with black or brown ſpots upon a white or a cream coloured ground ; the horns are 
more flender than thoſe of the inland ſhort ſheep, and more of them are without horns; 
their wool is ſofter and ſhorter, at leaſt, by its diſpoſition to curl, and lying cloſe over 
the body, without ſhedding in locks, it appears fo. T hey ſeem to be of a more ſlender 
make, the legs long and ſmall, and the tail ſomewhat larger than thar of ſhort ſheep; 
but this, probably, is much owing to the wool clapping cloſe to the body, and the legs 
being deſtitute of wool to the hocks; for in the ſhorn ſheep the difference of ſhape was 
not ſo ſtriking. However, they are ſtill of a lender ſhape ; ; and the greateſt fault is, 
that many of them are thin and low ſhouldered ; but very handſome individuals may 
be found amiong them. The ſheep in the paſtures between Moorkirk and the ſhore, | 
ſeem to be of a middle. nature between the ſhort ſheep and the ſheep of the coaſt. 

Their wool is full topped, and has that tendency to lie cloſe round the body, when they 
are not mixed with the ſhaggy ſhort ſheep. Theſe native ſheep are called by the ſhep-' 


berds {oa wwe eh to ingly them from. the other. It is the univerſal teſti- 
mon 


1 


mony that theſe /ad En ſlieep are the moſt healthy; that they are the moſt hardy, 
and ſtand the ſtorms of winter beſt; and that they become ſooneſt fat in ſummer. The 


mutton 1s acknowledged to be exquiſite ; the fibres ſmall, and the juices rich. A wed- 


der at 3* years old, the time they are generally fold off, weighs from 10 to 12 lib. 


avoirdupoiſe, per quarter; tallow about 8 lib. An ewe weighs from a pound to a pound 
and a half per quarter lighter. The Hon. Admiral Stuart has ſome Cheviot theep, 
trom Blindburn in Northumberland, which the overſeer thinks are doing very welt. 


He kept the ewes, in the ſpring, on low good paſture, and had little loſs of lambs. The 
Rev. Mr Young, miniſter of Bar, has alſo a few of the long ſheep, of which there are 


good accounts. He ſold his wool at 15 s. per ſtone, It was reſolved by many of the 
farmers near the ſhore of Carrick, who ſell their ſheep fat, to make a general attempt 
to improve their wool, if the failure of the trade and credit of the country had not diſ- 


couraged them. | 3 | | , 
The wool is of different qualities. That of the ſhort ſheep has been repeatedly de- 


ſcribed. From New Cumnock, weſtward, the gencral t-ttinony is, that the fleece has 
a tendency to improve in quality, if it were not counteracted by croſſing with coarſe 


woolled rams, in order to procure a breed adapted to the run of the markets for rough 
(unſhorn) ſheep “. The nearer the ſhore, the paſture being finer, the wool is alſo finer 
and ſhorter. The length of the ſtaple is, in the inland parts, ſix or ſeven inches; on 
the ſhore about four. From ſix to ſeven fleeces, of all ages, make a ſtone, The wool 


is not wathed before ſhearing ; but, to make up for the want of it, a ſtone is given gra- 


tix to every pack of 12 ſtones. The price laſt year was from 4s. 6 d. to 8s. per ſtone 
in the inland parts, and on the ſhore from 108. to 115. Ayrſhire weight, which is 24 
lib. avoirdupoiſe to the ſtone. 3 8 | 
Salving is general; and, in the central parts of the country, the tar is very groſsly 
laid on, and with very little mixture of butter. More to the weſt, the rule is two 
pounds of butter to a pint of tar. Some, to a pint of tar, give a pint of melted butter, 
which is equal to 25 lib. Ayrſhire weight, being 24 oz. avoirdupoiſe to the pound. On 
account of cheapneſs, fome uſe about a fourth or fifth part of fiſh oil inſtead of butter. 


Sulphur has been mixed with the ſalve, as a cure and preventive of the ſcab, with ſuc. 


ceſs. 


* ] cannot explain this ſo well as by giving a ſhort extra from a letter which I received 
from a gentleman of that country, who is a very intelligent and Jong experienced ftore- 


maſter. ! But breed from them (the ſhaggy Tweedſmoor rams) we mult,” fays he, « They 
are univerſally the %; and none elſe will fell in a rough theep market, The Highland 
ſheep, too, now cut us out of the market, for mutton, at home; and we have no alter- 
« native but to drive to Stagſhaw, in the month of June, where no other fort of ſheep will 
« ſell. In conſequence of this, our wool is much coarſer than formerly; but the weight 
of our ſheep is increaſed a tew pounds, which pleaſes ſome people vaſtly. It is not clear 
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66 
carrying as much mutton, of a better quality, as eight larger ones of the hairy breed, 
. « Why ſhould not the ten be preferred ?”—Again, * Thus hair in place of wool, the black 


ſace, neck, and tail, continue to be our ſtandards of perfection.“ 


* 


Fa 


to me, however, that this is any advantage, as we often ſee the ſmaller breed hardier 
than the larger: And, if the ſame graſs will feed ten ſhzep, hardier, of finer wool, and 
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[60 ] 
ceſs. A large handful of the flower, for every pint of tar, is ſtirfed, and fully incorpo- 
rated, into the mixture while it is warm, and has been found to be perfectly ſafe and 
effectual. The reaſons given for ſalving are the fame as have been already ſtated from 
other places, viz. that it deſtroys vermin, tends to prevent the ſcab, hinders the ſnow 
from lodging on the back of the animal, keeps it warm, by defending it from the wet 
and damp, and increaſes the quantity and meliorates the quality of the wool. I met 
only with one inſtance of a perſon who had been hardy enough to make a fair experi- 
ment of omitting this practice, in the high moor country. One ſeaſon he ſalved none 
of his flock but the hogs : The reſult was, that, though his land is wet, and the win- 
ter happened to be a rainy one, he could not obſerve that the ſheep were in any degree 


injured; but the wool was more hairy and padded, and the quantity ſomewhat leſs. He 
fold it, with difficulty, at 1 s. per ftone higher than the ſalved woo, which nearly made | 
up for the want of weight. His opinion is, that ſalving encourages the growth of wool, 


and that it would have been dangerous to have purſued the experiment another year, 
as the fleece, which defends the theep from the cold, would have been thereby dimi- 
niſhed, but that, if it would tend to any good purpoſe, ſalving might be ſafely omitted 


every ſecond year. Admiral Stuart's overſeer at Moorkirk ſalves his ſheep, but very 


lightly. His mixture is equal to fix pounds, Ayrſhire weight, of butter to a pint of 
tar. He thinks his ſheep are in better order than the heavy tarred ones, and the wool 


greatly preferable. But whether his ſheep be better fed, and better tended, than is 
| done 1 in the moors in general, is the queſtion. 


 Unſhorn ſheep are ſold in the ſpring at Kilbride, Linton, Houſe of the Moor, &c. or 
are driven to England, and fold at Stagſhaw or Appleby. Fat ſheep and lambs are ſold 
to Glaſgow, Paiſley, Ayr, Kilmarnock, &c. Stock lambs are ſold at Lanark, Moor- 
kirk, and Auchinleck. Thoſe who keep a wedder ſtock, ſell them either in dunmonts 
or three years olds. Ewes are ſold, at five years old, at 7 s. or 8 s. per head; wedders 
about 11 8.; dunmonts at 9s. ; beſt lambs about 5s. Wool is ſold to the Kilmarnock 
manufacturers, or to dealers who reſide in different parts of the country, or carried to 


be fold at the fairs in the country around. The price is about 15 per cent. lower this 


year than the laſt. 

There are few of the r moor - paſtures of which three acres will do more than graze 
two ſheep; and, where peat moſſes abound, it will require more than twice as much. 
The rent, per head, is from 18. to 25. 6 d. according to the quality of the paſture. 

Dividing the flocks into different claſſes is not very common in this country. For 
the moſt part, ſheep of all kinds and ages go promiſcuouſly, except the hogs, in win- 
ter, as has been already mentioned. Some wean the lambs about the 1ſt of Auguſt; 
others delay till the day before Auchinleck fair, w hich is on the laſt Tueſday of the 
month; and it is the cuſtom with ſome to let them continue to ſuck till, the milk be- 
ing dried, the dams themſelves difmiſs them. Theſe, after the firſt winter is over, are 


| ſaid to be the hardieſt ſheep. The weaned lambs are tended on ſaved graſs for two or 


three | 


0+ 1 


three weeks, till they forget their mothers, and then return to the reſt of the flock. 
Ewes get the ram from the 18th to the 28th of November, the 9 gimmers ten days or a 
fortnight later than the- older ew es. Ewes are not milked, W hen the weaning has been 
early, the milk ſometimes kills a few, 

Few farmers have any winter proviſion for their. flocks. When the ſnow is ſo deep 
that ſheep cannot live upon the farm, they are carried to lower ground, or nearer the 
. 
provided, ſome, who are more than ordinarly provident in laying in a good ſtock, give 
the ſheep a ſhare in times of ſtrait. Hay made of the bilcus landliis, the feeds of winch 
are frequently ſown in the county of Ayr. for that purpoſe, is thought the beſt ſheeps 


fodder. It is either laid down on the ſnow, or put into fakes; and the fhcep being 


divided into companies, after the ſirſt are ſatisfied. the next ſuccecd, till the whole have 
got their dole. Farmers, who have practiſed this, think it both a better and a cheaper 
E way of bringing ſheep through a hard winter than driving them to law ground. Some 
few people have begun to cultivate turnips; but they are not yet 0 plenty a as to come 
to the ſhare of the ſheep. | 

The time of geſtation being generally about 150 days, the ewes begin to lamb ſoon 
after the middle of April. All the care beſtowed on them and their young is, that the 
ſhepherd gives more conſtant attendance. He carries a bottle of cows milk along with 


him, to give a little, from his mouth, to ſupport a fainting lamb which has been de- 


ſerted by its mother, who frequently from weakneſs, and want of milk, 
——& {lice in nua comcgxa reliquit,” 


till he can find a ewe, without a lamb, to nurſe it; and does what he can to prevent 
accidents, and make the beſt of them when they happen, by confining a forſaken lamb 
with a ewe which has loſt her own till they are reconciled to each_other, which gene- 
— happens 1 in ten or twelve hours. | : 


The rot, . nd debility in i. tne 50 ſpring, ar 


leaſes. The rot is attrib 
to overſtocking, | 

ing frequent new growths of graſs, and to the cating of graſs which has been flooded 
by torrents. No ſucceſsful remedy for it has been found. Weakneſs is brought on by 
the ſame cauſes, and has, this laſt year, proved a heavy loſs to the ſtoremaſters. The 


long continued rains have been more injurious than any froſt and ſnow which has hap- 


pened ſince the year 1740. 5 
The braxy prevails leſs or more in different places. Two kinds of that diſeaſe are 


1 the 207. dy and the watery. The windy is ſometimes removed by giving the 


patient milk and a little ardent ſpirits. The watery | is ſcarce ever cured. T he ſhepherds, 
and others, are very ſond of the fleſh of ſheep which dic of this diſeaſe; and it is re- 


marked that braxy eaters are generally ſtrong, healthy, long lived people, The ſturdy 
| 0. 5 | £424 by 


As every farmer keeps a great many neat cattle, for which winter fodder muſt be 


to wet ſtormy winters, to cha geable weather, in the ſpring, occation- 
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s ſometimes cured by opening the ſkull, and taking out the bag of water; but many 
die ſoon after the operation. | | 

The cing, or diarrhoea, is ſometimes very fatal. This diſeaſe, on grounds where the 
ſheep are ſubject to the rot, is not only dreaded on its own account, but as a ſure fore- 
runner of the latter. The only remedy uſed is removing the ſheep affected to different 
paſture, and blceding them in the tail. | 

The fining is here called the wanquiſh, Tt is contraſted by ſheep which take their 
haunts on the tops of the hills, and is cured by bringing the Patients to low good paſ- 
ture, where none thrive better. 

The zrem#ling has been introduced by bringing rams from Tweeddale, Annan: ale, & c. 
but is not yet very frequent or hurtful. The braxy is alſo ſaid to be more frequent ſince 
it became the cuſtom to croſs with theſe rams; and it is obſerved that the rams them- 
ſelves fall off much in appearance after a years reſidence in this weſt country. | 
From one half to one third of the young lambs, in theſe moors, died this ſpring. 'The 


loſs of hogs, by braxy and ſturdy, is computed, on an average, at 15 fer cent.; that of 


older ſheep, by different diſeaſes and accidents, not much leſs. 
It ought here to be obſerved, that it is the opinion of all the ſtoremaſters with whom 


I converſed, that ſheep which are in good habit, and have plentiful PR have not 
only the greateſt quantity, but the beſt quality of wool. | | 
| Dalmellington, Meſſrs Wight and Co. four decent attentive men, have. erected a 
manufleture of coarſe woollen goods. Having the opportunity of a convenient water- 
fall, and ſome houſes which had been erected tor other purpoſes, with a ſtock of 5001. 
they have mounted a teazing, a ſeribbling, and two carding machines, driven by water. 
Two or three girls keep theſe machines at work. A ſlabbing, and fix ſpinning j jeannies, 
work up the carded wool. A man and five children are employed at the ſlabbing, and 
| ſix women work the ſpinning 3 jeannies. About 14 looms are employed; and thus about 
120 packs, annually, of the wool of the country is wrought up into blanketting, and 
other goods, from 7 d. to 25. 6 d. per yard, which is ſold, partly rough, and partly 


dreſſed, to Kilmarnock, Glaſgow, &c, = 
At Straiton there are a number of woollen weavers, who either buy the yarn which | 


they manufacture from the women of the country, or wool, which they employ women 
to ſpin, and make plaidings, ſerges, &c. which are ſold at the neighbouring fairs. 
Mr Allan Morriſon has erected machinery for the woollen manufacture at the head 


of the Bay of Lochryan, and now manufactures at the rate of 100 packs annually. 


SECTION: 


1 
SECTION IX. 


| ys Stontekirk I rode to the head- of the Bay of Luce, and ung to Glentice, Old 
and New, called on Captain Dalrymple of Dunragget and Mr Heron of Chippermore, 
and after viſiting ſeveral of the farms on that fide of the peninſula, went by Glaſſerton 


and Whithorn. From thence I went by Wigton and Peningham, and arrived at New-— 


tonſtewart on Wedneſday evening the 14th Auguſt. 
This peninſula, in general, is low land, and the greateſt eminences are not of a con- 


ſiderable height. But, though the elevation is moderate, the ſurface i is exceedingly rug- 

ged and unequal, and the points of naked rocks, or fragments detached from them, fre- 
| quently : appear. The weſtern ſide, almoſt all along the bay, has a bold ſhore. " "FE 
foil ſeems to be of a fertile quality, and, aided by the mild influence of the ſea air, the 
reproduction of graſs muſt be quick, and the vegetation long continued. The verdure 


is very cloſe and rich. The paſtures are interſperſed with whins or furze (ulex). Of 


this ſhrub there are two ſpecies or varicties here, viz. that which is moſt common in 
other parts of Scotland, and flowers in April, when the ſtate of the weather will per- 


mit; the other is ſmaller in the growth, and flowers in Auguſt. Fern abounds in ſome 


places. Sometimes there is a mixture of heath among the green herbage, and ſome- 
times a cloſe carpet of the beſt graſſes, here and there diverſified with tufts of ſheep's 


| feſque and ſine bent. Leaving the ſhore, the paſture becomes ſtill more diverſified. 


The ſides of the eminences, and all dry places, are covered with a cloſe mixture of 
heath, bent, and graſſes, the fox glove growing every where on the ſides of the hills. 

The hollows have a thin bed of ſoft peat carth, producing the different kinds of coarſe 
herbage congenial to that ſoil. Small lakes e moraſſes occupy ſome of the larger hol- 
lows. Sometimes the rock difappears, and an argillaceous under ſtratum makes the ſur- 


face wet and the paſture coarſe. 
Almoſt all the land is incloſed and ſubdivided with rough ſtone walls. The plain 


ground i is manured with ſea mud, ſhells, marl, or lime, from Cumberland, well culti- 


vated, and producing plentiful crops of corn and graſs. A good many potatoes are 
planted, and promiſing well, The wild or grey oats are not yet entirely given up. The 
barley harveſt was begun near Wigton on the 14th. 'The paſtures are partly grazed by 
ſheep, and partly by black cattle; a farmer who has 30 ſcore of the former keeping 
commonly about ſix ſcore of the latter. 
I)nhis is the country of the fine Galloway wool, formerly in ſo mach reputation. The 
ſheep much reſemble the ſhore ſheep laſt deſcribed, but the wool is {till ſhorter and 


finer, and perhaps there are more of them quite white faced. The ſize is nearly the 


fame. The limbs are ſlender, and the ſhoulders generally thin. They are remarkably 


5 quiet and placid Not harraſſed with ſhepherds and dogs, they are ſo little diſpoſed to 


take alarm, that one may walk or ride among them en giving ten the leaſt diſturb- 
ancc. 
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ance. 1 hey are ; 4 to be much . to fatten, and the mutton of the beſt qua- 
„ | | 
The wool is of a ſhining white, exccedingiy ſoft wal beautiful, on the fore part of 
the body. 'The breech wool, which is about a fourth of the fleece, is a good deal 
coarſer. The f nene ſs of the fleece ſcems to be occaſioned ſolely by the ſoil and climate, 
not by any cuiture or management; for the general teſtimony is, that the fleece of any 
Heep improves by feeding on theſe ſhores, and that the fleece of the ſhore theep grows 
worſe when they arc carried to coarie inland paſtures. No attention has been paid to 
preſerve or improve the breed of theſe ſine woolled theep. On the contrary, it is not 
uncommon to cover the ewes with rough woolled rams, of the thort kind, from Moni— 
gaff; fo that the ſineſt wool is now only to be found on thoſe farms, the poſſeſſors of 
which, from indotence, or averſion to novelty, have avoided this practice. But ic is not + 
li Kcly they will refrain from it long, if croſſiug the breed, by increaſing the carcaſe and : 
the quantity of the fleece, ſhall really be found to yield more profit ; for they make no 
advantage by the ſuperior quality of their wool. The very ſineſt is fold this year at 138. 
per ſtone, a and that which is, intrinſically, at leaſt one fourth worſe, no lower. The 
ſtone is 26 lib. avoirdupoiſe, It is the opinion of ſome intelligent ſtoremaſters, that, by 
a ſtrict attention to ſelect the fineſt flecced of both ſexes for | breeders, for « few genera- 
tions, they might bring their wool to a quality, perhaps, infcrior to none produced in 
the iſland, But, ſor want of the incitement of prices adequate to the qual, ty, nothing 
of this Kind 18 attended to. The ſheep are allowed to copulate at random; witizout re- 
card to ſhape, fleece, or degrecs of kindred: And it is probable that the ſigure, and 
conſtitution of the animal, may be as much injured as the fleece, by his negioct, I 
met only with one gentleman, Mr Heron of Chippermore, w ho was deſirous of making 
{ome improvement. He has already had ſome of his ewes covered with a Spaniſh ram, 
and the flecces of the offspring, though, perhaps, not a great deal fincr thin his oz n, 
are contiderably cloſer. He wiſhed me to procure him fine woojled Spenith ram; 
but, when I attempted, I found ſo many diflicaltics in the w 4% that ] cou'd not accom- 
pliſh it. Admiral Stenart bas got a variety of different kinds of {heep, on excellent | 
paſture along the ſhore, at Glatlerton 3 but, as I did not find Nr I“ ARC 1, his Manager, 
at home, I ſhall refer the gociety to him for an account of their ſucco! 
Sheep, lambs, and wool, are for the molt part fold at home to backs TS: jobbers, and 
dealers. Ihe wool goes moſtly to Kendal or Kilmarnock. From ciyht to twelve fleeces 
inake a ſtone. The lambs, on ſome farms, are ſhorn along with their dams, and the 
weo! fold to the hat manufacturers of Cumberland. It is computed/Sthat about 5001, 
worth has gone from Galloway this year. | 3 5 
The cuſtom of falving ſheep is but recent in Galloway; and there are ſtil] many farms, 
near the ſhore, where it is not practiſed, Some ſalve the bog oy; but on pattures 
inclined to be wet the whole are ſalved. Three pounds of butter, mixed with a pint of 
tar, ſerves for 18 Mech. There are only live ſheds made over the 1. one along the 
back, 


191 
back, and two on each fide. Along each of theſe the ſalve is poured warn, from the 
pipe of an old tea pot, the great grate of which has been previouily broken out, or from 


a tin pot, made for the purpole after the ſame manner. Thus the liquid omtment runs 
along the ſkin till what is poured into one ſhed meets that which has been put into an- 


other, and completely caſes the animal without beſimearing the wool. This manner * 


ſalving is a late improvement, and is not yet become general. It is minutely delcribe. 
a book intitled, «A Treatiſe on Paſturage,” printed at Edinburgh 1790, the aches of 


which is ſaid to be of this country), with ſome difference from what was repreſented to 


me with reſpect to the ſheds. Having been informed that this author was connected 
with ſome of the moſt conſiderable ſtoremaſters of the country, I was deſirous to get a 
ſight of the book, and ſoon after got a preſent of it from The Hon. Mr Gordon of Ken- 
more; But I was greatly diſappointed in the peruſal; ſor the writer is ſo much taken up 
with the fabulous and heroick times, that he 1s obliged to refer the reader to old Wo- 
men for the regimen and cure of the diſeaſes of cattle in our degencrate days. 

The ſheep ſtocks of the farmers here are from 200 to 1000. All kinds generally go 
promiſcuouſly, except the hogs in winter, which are managed differently by different 
people. In ſummer the flocks are confined on the rugged unequal ground which is un- 
fit for tillage ; and after harveſt they are allowed to range over the cultivated lands, In 
the ſtorms of winter they reſort much to the ſhore, when they have that opportunity, 
and ſind great ſupport on the furze which grow near the coaſt. Some wean the lambs 
about the end of July or beginning of Auguſt, and ſome leave it to the dams to wean 
them. One acre on ſome of the paſtures, eſpecially thoſe upon the coaſt, is ſufficient 
to graze two ſheep ;z but on ſome of the moſt inland, where the land is wet and moſſy, 
it requires three acres to graze one. The rent is from 25. to 28. 6d. a head. 

This is a healthy ſheep country, if it were not for the braxy among the hogs, which 


in ſome places is very fatal. It prevails moſt where fern abounds, and ſometimes carries 


of one fourth. The hogs which are not weaned, but go with their mothers, are lcaſt 
| ſubject to it. The beſt palliative is change of paſture, and ſome alſo recommend early 
ſalving. It is believed to be occaſioned by eating the hard, dry, indigeſtible graifes in 
October, which had been rejected in fummer. Thoſe graſſes, when ſhown to me, I 
found to be no other than the ſheeps feſque and fine bent. But however this may be, 
one remarkable fact was told me by a gentleman who keeps a ſmall flock. About 20 
Fears ago, when he entered upon the poſſeſſion of the land, it abounded with white dry 
{harp pointed graſs, and no part of the neighbourhood was more afflicted with the 


braxy: 
drefling with compoſts of lime, &c. he has baniſhed this white graſs, and covered tue 


fields with white clover and other ſweet herbage. He (ill keeps a flock of ſheep, and 


puts the hogs on the cultivated paſture, and now never loſes one by the braxy. 


y here are a few inſtances of the /urdy; but the cure of it is ſcarcely ever attempted. 
3 | LY 


— 


But in a long courſe of unremitted induſtry, by cultivating and repeated top 
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A diſeafe is mentioned, which ſeems to be the ſame with the leaping ill, or trembling. 
It goes by the different names of drawing, griping, and ſtaggers, and occurs but ſeldom. 

The rt is little known, nor. does an epidemical diarrhoea ſeem ever to occur. A 
Caſual looſeneſs ſometimes happens, but ſeldom endangers the life of the patient. 

The vangqui/h is known, and is cured the ſame way as in other places. 

An afflict on which befals ſheep every where, and has hitherto been omitted to be 
mentioned, is not unfrequent along this ſhore. In the warm ſeaſon, ſwarms of diffe- 


rent kinds of flies, eager to depoſit their f. pawns, hover round the ſheep. When theſe 


meet with any part where the ſkin has been broken, or where dirt adheres to the fleece, 
numbers of the eggs are lodged there. As ſoon as the maggots are hatched, they eat 
their way into the body of the animal, and, unleſs it be prevented, ſometimes occaſion 


its death. For this ſome rub the part well with moiſt earth; and peat earth is reckon- 


ed the beſt. Some apply ſalted butter. A plaſter of coal tar is ſaid to be very good; 
and bathing the part with ſugar of lead diſſolved in water is an effectual remedy, 
The fleece or clothing of the young lambs, on this coaſt, is rather defective, and the 


inclemency of the weather this ſpring e ou numbers of them: In ſome places 
almoſt the half. | | | 


Meſſrs M- Gill and Sloan, and Dr Malcolm, have erected machinery for the woollen 


manufacture, upon the ſide of the Cree, oppoſite to Newtonſtewart. They have laid 


out about 5001. in houſes and machinery, which are. not yet quite finiſhed. They pro- 
poſe to ſell part of the woollen yarn, and work up a part into cloth; and conſume at 


preſent at the rate of 0 packs of wool per annum. 


SECTION X. 


On the 15th I left the county of Galloway, and from thence to the 22d incluſive, tra- 
verſed a conſiderable part of the ſtewartry of Kirkcudbright, and that part of the coun- 


ty of Dumfries which borders with it. The weather was. now become very rainy. Al- 
moſt every day there was a new deluge, and I was frequently ſtopt and turned round 


by the brooks being overflowed. Moſt of the people, too, on whom I was appointed 
to call, I had the misfortune not to find at home: But thoſe whom I did find, viz. The 
Hon. Mr Gordon of Kenmore, Mr Steuart of Cairnſmoor, and Captain Newal of Wa- 
terſide, ſhowed an earneſt deſire to promote the views of the Society, and with great 
civility gave me every kind of information I could expect. I am peculiarly indebted to 
Mr Ferguſſon of Craigdarroch, though his name was not in my liſt, on the ſame account. 

Without troubling the Society with a detail of the marches and countermarches which 
I was obliged to make, or minutely going over all the topics which have been already 
repeatedly treated, I ſhall briefly give the ſubſtance of the moſt material ovderyations 


which occurred. 


 (, 


* 

In the extenſive tract through which I paſſed, the face of the country is much di- 
verſified. The ſurface is ſeldom plain or ſmooth. Even the loweſt ground riſes in 
knolls, and the points and fragments of baſaltic rock, or blocks-of granite, appear every 
where above the ground. Along the ſides of the principal ſtreams, the ſoil of the 
ſloping banks is fertile, and the herbage cloſe and ſweet. Many copſes, mixed with a 
variety of ſhrubbery, ariſe ſpontaneouſly in great vigour. The ſoil on. the riſing grounds 
is moſtly dry, and much diſpoſed to produce fern. In the hollows, lakes abound: 
And, in ſhort, the ſcenery is highly pictureſque. In the more inland parts, towards 
the heads of the rivers, the country becomes very rugged, riſing into mountainous ridges, 
ſuch as Kell's-range, the heights of Monigaff, &c. On ſome of theſe heights, the ſur- 
face is covered with globular ſtones of different ſizes, mixed with a layer of peat earth. 
The bottom being argillaceous, the ground is always wet, and the herbage long and 
coarſe. 8 3 | | | | | 
The induſtry of the inhabitants is conſpicuous in the many ſtone walls raiſed for in- 
_ &loſing the land. Except in the wildeſt higheſt moors, the country is almoſt entirely 
ſurrounded and ſubdivided into incloſures of different dimenfions. Even in the higheſt 
rougheſt parts of the country, properties and farms are frequently ſeparated by a march 
wall; and it is ſurpriſing with what ſolidity and expedition theſe walls are now built, 
The nature of the country, indeed, is favourable, en always the materials in 
abundance. | | 

The chief object of dane among butbandmen here is the rearing of the valuable 
black cattle, for which this province has long been ſo famous. All the calves of both ſexes 
are kept; and both males and females are caſtrated about the beginning of May, when | 
they are a year old, except ſo many as are thought neceſſary for keeping up the breed- 
ing ſtock. Great attention is paid to the choice of the breeding bulls; and many of 
them are very handſome, and remarkably well formed for bearing a great deal of fleſh. 
The cattle are almoſt all without horns ; the thoulders are broad and ſquare ; z the body 
is lengthy, and the back ſtraight and broad ; the legs are neither long nor thick, in 


proportion to the ſize of the animal; but it is a frequent fault that the pelvis is too 


narrow. With reſpect to the breeding of cattle, the ſame care is beſtowed here as of 
ſheep in the eaſtern ſide of the iſland ; that the ſexes of the nearer degrees of kindred 
do not meet in copulation ; and almoſt the ſame reaſons are given for it. The great- 
eſt part of the ſpare cattle are fold off at 24 years old, and of late have brought about 
51. a-head. | | 
To manage theſe numerous herds of as to advantage, and particularly to ſupport 
them properly through the winter, occaſions exceſſive labour to the inhabitants. All 
the little level ſpots capable of bearing hay are carefully ſaved, and every ſtep taken to 
render them more productive. Even the benty herbage upon the hill ſides, in all the 
cavities, wh-re overflowing ſprings make it grow ſomewhat cloſer and ranker, is mown 


and made into hay; ſo that here, where the frequent rains renders the making of hay 
uncommonly 


N 
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ehe. Libortous, a git part of the dummer * eee in woes ae pro- 
-, vifion for the cattle; mee * „ 2 na rte 065% of | 
Burt tural induſtry is = oonſined to che care of the herds. - Befides feeding the in- 
habirants, a conſiderable quantity of corn-andipotatoes are annuallynexported. Along 
theſ coaſts and ritter ſides, wherever there is ground not intumbered with. ſtones, the 


ſoil being naturally fertile when it is properly: cultivated, produces plentiful. crops, 5 | 


which the excellent marle found in ſeveral places conſiderably oontributes. The moſt | 
common practice of huſbandry is to lay lime or marl- on gras ground, then to take 


three ſucceſſive crops; the land is afterwards prepared for potatoes, and well manured 3 


* "with dung or compoſt, and the potatoes being platted in drills, are hoed and kept | 
- . Clean with the plough; barley, and graſs ſeeds ſown along with it, ſucceeds the potatoes . 
92 the gr aſs 5 1s, mown two years for hay, and afterwards paſtured for years. It is unfor- 
tunate, that the culture of turnips is not general i in this part of the country. Quanti- 
ties of this root ſufficient to keep thole fine thriving young cattle in condition during 
the winter, and carry on the natural progreſs of their; growth ithout interruption; 
good, houlcs for the accommodation of the farmers; and convenient ſheds, in, which 
the cattle. could. be ted and lhcltered, either from the winter's ſtorm, or ſummer s heat, 
with the fern, which abounds almoſt every where, collected to litter them, and increaſe. 
the quantity of dung, where, other manure is diſtant, would greately tend to promote 
the proſperity of this province. It is ſuffering much at pretent from the effect of that 
ſpeculating ſpirits, which of late has been ſo prevalent every where. The ample credit 
given by the agents of the bankers, ſpread. through the { COULITF 5; has. tempted many to 
extend their ipeculations too far 3: and, the general. failure, on the commerce of the coun- 
try having diminiſhed the ale and price of cattle, they have been, deprived, of the re- 
fources by, which they, propoſed to anſwer. the demands upon them, and: ler duent bank- | 
ruptcies, in which numbers axe inxol ved, occh. π, nom I A 
Leſs attention is paid to the ſheep than to the black cattle... The farmer, are, for the 
moſt part, paſtured, on the higheſt, and moſt rugged grounds, and axe allowed to ſnift | 
for themſelves in all ſeaſons, except thoſe which- go. qn: fame high, inland. places where | 
| ſnow lies, which, in great falls, muſt be brought to lower ground. In the wild moors, 
| ſome of the flogKs : are large, amoynting,to 4009, all of which, paſture promiſcuouſly : 
In the lower grounds they are leſs numerous, ſeldom exceeding. 300. Along; the ſea 
tide, between the mouths of the Dee and the Nith, is a ridge of high rocky land, moſt- 
4 ly dry, and bearing 2 mixture of ſhort heath and ſweet herbage. - Here many ſmall 
: flocks of theepy TE FOES the thore: e:ſheep deſcribed in the laſt ſection, formerly paſtu- 
red. Some of the farmers {til} preſerve t the old! king, and the wool ſold laſt year, un- 
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| - ſalved, at 148, 2 15 * Per ſons, but, for the moſt; part, A mongrel breed, made up of 
wa, mixtures with degenerate mug ſheep, and the rough wool ſheep of the inland moors 
| | have ſucceeded. The ſheep on the moors of Monigaff and Carſefern are large boned 


and 1 bodied; but ney rather too long esse. 7 I have frequently, 
| around 
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around their necks, a ruff of wool equally coarſe with that on the buttocks ; the whole 
fleece is of a coarſe quality, and much intermixed with black hairs. The price of ſhear- 


ing 1792, was from 5 s. to 7 s. per ſtone. This year the demand for coarſe wool was 
greater than for that of a better quality, the price was about 1 s. per ſtone lower. On 


the lower eminences, the graſs is cloſſer and of a finer quality than in the more inland 
and elevated parts of the country, and is alſo much ſhorter. The ſheep are of a ſmal- 
Ier ſize, and are generally of the kind formerly mentioned under the name of fad wool. 
lied ſheep. Their fleeces are. conſiderably finer ; the wool of ſhearing 1792, ſold from 
11s. to 128, per ſtone unſalved. The ſtone is different in different parts of this coun- 
try. In ſome parts of the ſtewartry it is 28 lib. ta in others 26 lib. ; and to 


the eaſt of the river Orr 24 lib. 


It is generally allowed, that wool of 2 good quality i is leſs frequent in this province 


than formerly. In order to comply with the prevailing taſte of the buyers of ſheep, 


moſt of the farmers have been induced to bring rams from the heights of Nithiſdale to 


copulate with the ewes, by which the quality of the fleece has been injured. 

It is the opinion of ſome of the moſt accurate obſervers here, that if the natural 
courſe be not counteracted by crofling, the quality of the fleece will have an affinity to 
the paſture on which ſheep feed. On the high moiſt grounds where the herbage is 
long, coarſe, and thin, the wool, ſay they, is alſo ſo. On the contrary, where the 


ground is dry, and the herbage cloſe, ſhort, and fine, the ſheep which feed upon it have 


a fine thick ſhort fleece. | ic 
| Though the practice of ſmearing ſheep with a is ; not of a 1 ſtanding here, it is 


now pretty general ; but, of late, it has been thought proper to apply it more (| paringly 
than it had been ſome years before. Some are of opinion that it has no immediate ef- 


fect upon the growth of wool ; but that by deſtroying vermin, which abounds moſt on 
ſheep whoſe paſture is of the leaſt nouriſhing quality, it prevents the waſte of the ani- 
mal juices, which theſe vermin conſume ; and, conſequently, the wool is not deprived of 


its proper nouriſhment. For this reaſon, all ſheep of the firſt year, which are moſt 
ſubject to be affected with vermin, are ſalved, and on high grounds, where the paſture 


js leſs nouriſhing, the whole flock, 
The ſheep in this country have ſuffered much Go the 8 rains for three 


years paſt. The rot has been uncommonly frequent on the high moiſt grounds; and 


ſo great was the debility of the ewes, that in ſome places balf the lambs died i in tlie 


ſpring laſt year. | 
Mr Dalziel is now ereCting a woollen manufacture at Kirkcudbright, whieh ſeems, in 


many reſpects, to be a proper place for the purpoſe. Should it and others in this diſ.- 
trict ſucceed, by creating a market for wool, and offering 2 diſtinguiſhing price ade- 


quate to the quality, they will have a very great effect in improving this material along. 
thoſe ſhores ſo fav ourable to its growth. Dr Lamont miniſter of Kirkpatrick-Durham, 


2 gentleman who ſhows an active zeal for the proſperity of the country, carries on the 


8 | ſpinning 


TFT. 
ſpinning, both of. cotton and . wool, in the village of his males; and employs a good 
many young people in theſe manufactures. Unfortunately he labours under conſider- 
ble diſadvantages from the, want of water to drive the machinery, and the want of ſkill 
and dexterity of his people in ſorting and managing the wool; both of which, it is to be 
hoped, he ſoon, will be able to ſurmount. There is alſo a little wool ſpinning in Dum- 


fries: A greater work of that kind is now in n contemplation, upon a water-fall a little 
below, ghat town. | | 


SECTION( Xx. 


| I snazIL not trouble the Society with any obſervations on the lower parts of Dumfries- 

wire: For though, in obedience to the directions given me, I called at ſeveral places 
in that diſtrict, nothing relative to the principal object of my miſſion occuring, I made 
my ſtay very ſhort. No part of my rout, therefore, remains undeſcribed, but the 


ſheep paſtures which lie between the head of the Ken and the head of the Clyde. On 
the 23d J left Drumlanrig, and going up the Nith, made a circuit round Sanquhar, 


and from thence to Wanlockhead, Fae and arrived at Ha- 
milton on the evening of the-27th. 

The banks of the Nith, below Sanquhar; are bold, and the ground riſes cds þ into 
hill paſture. Sometimes the red rotten rock, and ſometimes gravel, occurs. The ſur- 
face i is dry, and the paſture ſhort and ſweet. There is a good deal of hill paſture be- 
tween Moniehive and Tineran, of the ſame quality, which, from the many natural ſhel- 
ters, and the opportunities of providing winter food, ſeem to be remarkably well adap- 
ted for little flocks of fine woolled ſheep. Around Sanquhar, the moors become moiſt - 
and rugged, and the paſture coarſe. About the head of the Ken, the moſt of the paſ- 

' tures are much of this deſcription ; and indeed I found them ſo at the ſources of all 
the rivers T traced. Between Sanquhar and Wanlockhead there are ſome dry ſpots, 
bearing ſweet verdure ; but moſt of the land is moſſy and wet, producing bent, deer- 


hair, drawling, blowing graſs, &c. The hills about Wanlockhead and Leadhills are 


moſtly dry, and very barren. The greateſt part of Crawfordmoor is dry ground, and 
good paſture, confidering the great height of the country. Towards the feet of the: 
| hills, the paſture is ſometimes very rich. Among theſe mountains there is one incon- 
veniency attending the ſhepherd life, not known i in the other paſtures I had viſited. 
The ſtreams, impregnated with the waſhings of the lead ore, depoſit it on the graſs by 
their fides, when they are fwollen with rains. The ſheep, and eſpecially the young 
| lambs, have a great hankering after this flooded' graſs, and take every opportunity of 
running to the places where it grows. Whenever they get at it, death is the conſe- 
quence; but it is remarkable, that however deleterious this is to other ſheep, and even 
to black cattle, grown rams feed on it with fafety. 


I mn ? 


This track f is the very home of the black faced coarſe woolled ſheep. Their owners. 


conſider them as inferior to none in point of health and hardineſs, and on that account | 
they meet with a ſure fale in the Engliſh markets. Nothing occurs, either in the de» | = 
ſcription of the ſheep, or the manner of managing, different from what has been al- Cn N 4 
ready mentioned; except that J heard here of a preventative for the braxy, which de- | 1 
ſerves to be tried. This is the boughs of the Scotch pine ſtrewed on the paſture, that b 5 
the hogs may nibble at them at pleaſure. But if more deſcriptions are deſired, T ſend © | | 
along with this anſwers to the Society's queries, by Mr Johnſton, Provoſt of San- 5 | 
quhar, a long experienced ſtoremaſter, and very intelli igent in the profeſſion. | | | 
| | 
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APPEND IX. 


LETTER 


FROM 


PROVOST JOHNSTONE. 


L THE kind of ſheep kept is the black faced Scotch ſheep. As to their origin it 
zs difficult to ſay; they have been in this country time immemorial. Few of them 
have been mixed with other kinds. Many of the farmers have been in uſe to buy in 


rams from different places (though {till of the ſame kind) for improving the breed; 


and it is generally agreed, that doing ſo has had good effects, in conſequence of which 


it has become the general practice. They are hardy, fit to bear the extremes of 
hunger and cold to a great degree, anſwerable for the Fells of Yorkſhire, and there- 
fore purchaſed by the graziers there for ſtocking in that country. Originally they 


were ſhort woolled, ill furniſhed in the fore quarters, and ſmall ſized; which defects 


the farmers have endeavoured to remove by changing rams, as has been already men- 
tioned, and have ſucceeded conſiderably. The beſt kinds will not exceed 12 libs. 


Engliſh per quarter, with about 6 libs. tallow, from the feeding they meet with where 


bred; when carried into ſuperior paſture, wedders of four or five years old will riſe to 


15 or 16 lib. per quarter. Their mutton is delicious, and in perfection at the above 


ages; the farmers, however, who keep wedders, of whom there are but . ſell them 
off at three years old, 
II. The time of lambing begins about the 1 oth or 20th of April. If the weathar 
proves mild, few die at the birth ; if ſevere, the caſe is different. I muſt add here, 
that if the ewes are in good condition, the lambs will live in ſevere weather ; but if in 


' a reduced ſtate, the loſs of lambs is often great in moderate weather, Many of the 


farmers 


1 
farmers here experienced the truth of this obſervation laſt feaſon ; for, though the wea- 8 
ther was favourable during lambing time, the loſs was generally great. 
III. The wool in general is white; the quality of it differs, being coarſer or finer, 
conform to the difference of paſture the ſheep are fed upon. The weight of a ſheep's 
fleece, of one year old, betwixt four and five pounds Engliſh, and when ſix or ſeven 
years Vld, three lib. The fineſt of the wool grows upon the fore, and the coarſeſt upon 
the hindermoſt quarters of the ſheep; the proportion of- each, or the length of the 
pile, I cannot exactly aſcertain. It fay be ſaid to ſell from 4 8. 6d. per ſtone to 5s. 
6d. The general part uſed to be fold into Kilmarnock, and other manufacturing 
towns in the weſt country; of late much of it has gone into Yorkſhire, where it is 
manufactured into carpets, broad cloth, &c. Some feeble attempts are making * 
Crawick mill, about a mile from Sanquhar, a place well adapted, in. many reſpects, to 
an eſtabliſhment of that kind, being in the centre of an wool country, abounding in 
coal, never failing ſtreams of water, with excellent falls for working machinery, good 
roads, proviſions plenty, and land carriage upon eaſy terms; with theſe advantages, if 
men {killed in the buſineſs, and with funds adequate to ſuch an undertaking, were to 
engage in it, they ſcarcely could fail of ſucceſs ; but I am ſorry to add, that this has 
not been the caſe hitherto. Pardon this degreſſion. 
IV. The beſt kinds of yeld ews ſell at the rate of 9s. 6d. and 105. f ; three 
| year old wedders at 125.3 ſtock ewes at 8 s. Edinburgh is the principal market for 
the firſt, and alſo the others, when there is not a demand from England. 
V. Waſhing ſheep before ſhearing is a mode of management beginning to be adop- 
ted here. A pen or fold is built cloſe to the brink of a pool, twenty or twenty-five 
feet broad, four or five feet deep where the ſheep make their leap into it, and gradually 
ſhallower towards the oppoſite ſide. The pen is wide at the entrance, for the purpoſe 
of admitting the ſheep readily, and drawn narrower towards the place from whence 
they make the leap, which they always do from an eminence about three feet high, not 
more than one at a time, or two at moſt. By making the leap they are totally immer- 
{cd in the water, and, after recovering the ſurface, are forced out at the oppoſite fide of 
the pool. This operation 1s repeated three times, after which they are taken to ſuch 
: ground as gives the faireſt chance for keeping the wool clean, and if the weather proves 
. favourable, will be fit for ſhearing the third day after. Shearing begins about the lat- 
ter end of June, and ends about the middle of July; but varied according to circum- 
ftances, VIZ. the condition of the ſheep, and the ſtate of the weather. The wool, 
when ſhorn, is put into a barn, or other office- houſe, with dry _ * under it ſet 
upon one end. 
>" "WH: 253 lib. Englith to the ſtone is the weight wool is uſually ſold at. When rams 
are changed, ſtoremaſters pay regard to the quality of their wool, on purpoſe to im- 
prove it; but it muſt be owned, that this is always a ſecondary conſideration amongſt 


them, who generally attend chiefly to the improvement of the ſhape and ſize of their 
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. Pieep in preference to otlier circumſtances z and, if rams are properly choſen, the ſuc- 
ceſs is almoit, I may ſay altogether, certain. If the breed is croſſed, the progeny 
will always reſemble the male ſide almoſt in all refpects, ſo that the ſtoremaſters, by 
ſuch mcans, may introduce any kind of ſheep they pleaſe z but people of {kill never en- 
courage a breed ſuperior to the ſoil of their reſpective ens as this would be at- 
tended with loſs inſtead of profit, 

VII. The beſt range of paſture for carrying on a flock of rrp through the year, 
uſt be where there is eaſy acceſs to different kinds of feeding, and good ſhelter ; good 
| ſhelter particularly will make up for a great many other defects. 

VIII. The quantity of ground neceſſary to feed a ſheep muſt be very different ac- 
cording t to the good or bad quality of it; through this country, upon an average, an acre 
is not ſufficient; in like manner, half a 8 a-head may as eaſily be made from ſome 
- kinds of ſheep, as 18. 6d. from thoſe of an inferior kind. | | 

IX. About Whitſunday the yeld ſheep, that is torAay, the gimmers that want "Re 
and the hogs, are ſeparated from the ewes that have lambs, and the yeld ewes for ſale, 
and are ſent to the higheſt and bleakeſt part of the farm, that ſo the two laſt may have 
the better chance of advancing as rapidly as poſſible; and, if the farm will admit, the 
ewes and lambs, and ſale ſheep, which are kept in one hirſel, are ſhifted to freſh paſ- 
ture every fortnight. In two or three days after the lambs are ſpaned, they are Carried | 

to clear ground and good paſture, ſaved on purpoſe, where they remain two weeks; af- 

ter this removed to/heath, which is alſo ſaved ; and after continuing there bhetwine two 
and three weeks, N every two weeks to freſh paſture till they are ſmeared, 
when they are taken on to their winter walk, which is commonly ſaved from the latter 
end of the ſecond week of Auguſt till after ſaid operation takes place, where they re- 
main till the middle of April, or thereby. For their fecurity through winter, ſuch Pore 
tions of their walk as are leaſt liable to be ſhut up with ſnow, are ſaved carefully during 

mild weather, that ſo the ground may be | in as good order as circumſtances will admit 
in the ſtormy or tempeſtuous part of the ſeaſon. Meaſures of the ſame kind are alſo 

taken for the preſervation of the old ſneep. In lambing time, the herds take particu- 
lr care to carry the ewes to the beſt ſhelter that can be got, and eſpecially at night; 
endeavour to ſee them early every morning, that they may know what of them have 
lambs; and if any of the lambs are dead, make it their buſineſs when there are any 
twins, which is often the caſe, to ſet one of ſuch twins to the ewe that has the dead 
lamb, which ſuits two purpoſes, as it relieves the ewe that has two, and gives both 
lambs a better chance for thriving; ſuch, and many other things too tedious to men- 
tion, is the charge of a herd during ſaid ſeaſon of the year. 

X. The diſeaſes moſt prevalent here are the ſickneſs and ſturdy, or water in 45 
head, amongſt hogs; amongſt old ſheep the cling and trembling. It cannot be ſaid 
that an effectual remedy has been diſcovered for any of them; with regard to the 
ding, e and N W of paſture has to me * to be attended 


with 
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with better effects than any thing: elſe that I have heard of or tried. The 2 has 
been ſometimes cured by opening the ſkull, and taking out the blob or bag in which 
the water is contained, after which the wound is wrapped up very cloſe to prevent the 
acceſs of air; but often ſuch attempts are fruitleſs. When the paſture of ſheep infec- 
ted with the cling is changed, they ſhould be taken to clean heath; ſoft rich graſs 
ſhould be avoided ; in conſequence of ſuch treatment as is here recommended, I had 
about forty that recovered i in one ſeaſon, having ſeparated them from the ſound or 
healthy part of the ſtock, from time to time, as ſoon as they ſeemed to have catched the 
infection, and kept apart upon ſuch ground as above deſcribed. 

XI. The ſheep are ſmeared. Two pounds butter, melted over a flow fire, is com- 
monly put into one Scotch pint of tar, with which, upon an average, four hogs are 
ſmeared, and about ſeven old ſheep; it is uſed on purpoſe to deſtroy vermin, with 
which young ſheep are infeſted, and to prevent ſcab upon old ſheep; if omitted, the 
wool degenerates very much in quality, and the ſheep generally loſe a great part of it, 
by which they are ſo much expoſed to the inclemency of the weather that their lives 
are endangered; but this is to be underſtood to happen to ſuch only as are kept upon 

high ſtormy land; when fed in rich low paſture, and well ſheltered, where they con- 
tinue in * habit through the whole year, {mcaring is not neceſfary, eſpecially amongſt 5 

old ſheep. 
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